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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V’enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter- American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assbtant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  Americcm  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
piermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  .States,  usucdly  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiccial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  puipose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppxirted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propxirtiunal  to 
popxilation,  and  its  services  arc  available  to  officials 
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Pan  American  Day 

April  14,  1943 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 


With  each  succeeding  year  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day  not  only  has 
enjoyed  increasing  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  and  nations  of 
this  continent,  but  also  has  assumed  a 
deeper  significance.  In  spite  of  occasional 
setbacks,  the  American  republics  have, 
since  the  beginning  of  their  existence  as 
independent  nations,  shown  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  essential  community  of 
interest  which  must,  perforce,  be  the 
foundation  of  a  continental  system  based 
on  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
The  last  ten  years  witnessed  such  a  quick¬ 
ening  of  this  process  that  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  conflict  into  which 
many  of  the  American  republics  have  been 
drawn,  these  nations  were  prepared  to 
make  a  united  stand  for  the  preservation 
of  their  democratic  institutions  and  for  the 


maintenance  of  those  principles  of  liberty 
for  which  the  founders  of  the  American 
republics  so  valiantly  struggled. 

The  three  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  AfTairs  of  the  American  Republics 
held  in  recent  years,  the  first  at  Panama  in 
1939,  the  second  at  Habana  in  1940,  and 
the  third  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942,  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  purpose  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  republics  to 
move  forward  in  unison,  not  only  to  resist 
aggression  and  to  overthrow  the  aggressor 
governments,  but  also  to  build  a  new 
world  system  in  which  all  nations  may 
live  in  peace  and  security. 

In  the  building  of  such  a  system,  which 
must  inevitably  follow  this  conflict,  the 
standards  of  international  dealing  that 
have  characterized  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions  are  certain  to  play  an  important  part. 
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The  moral  influence  of  the  American  re-  nance  of  the  principles  that  have  guaran- 
publics  and  the  example  they  have  set  in  teed  peace  and  security  to  the  American 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of  justice,  republics,  but  also  for  the  extension  of 
fair  dealing,  and  equality  before  the  law  those  principles  to  international  relations 
are  certain  to  have  far-reaching  effects.  throughout  the  world,  so  that  all  nations 


The  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  may  henceforth  enjoy  that  peace  and  se- 
in  1943  has  therefore  taken  on  a  new  mean-  curity  which  the  American  nations  have 
ing.  It  stands  not  only  for  the  mainte-  demonstrated  to  be  capable  of  realization. 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  South  America 

CLAUDE  G.  BOWERS 
American  Ambassador  to  Chile 


I 

Two  Hi  NDREU  YEARS  ago  ill  a  frontier 
farmer’s  house  near  Charlottesville,  \’ir- 
ginia,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born;  and 
because  he  was  the  father  and  philosopher 
of  American  Democracy,  the  second  cen¬ 
tennial  is  being  celebrated  as  the  disgrace¬ 
fully  delayed  memorial  to  his  immortal 
memory  is  nearing  completion  between 
the  monument  of  Washington,  whom  he 
advised,  and  the  memorial  of  Lincoln,  who 
once  declared  that  “the  principles  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  are  the  axioms  of  the  definitions  of  a 
free  society.” 

Because  of  his  greater  prescience  and 
penetration,  Jeflerson,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  revolutionary  fathers,  under¬ 
stood  that  the  achievement  of  independ¬ 
ence  could  have  permanent  significance 
only  in  the  event  that  this  independence 
was  utilized  for  the  creation  of  a  distinctly 
new  and  freer  society.  He,  more  than  any 
other  statesman  of  his  time,  thought  of 
the  New  World  as  a  clean  slate  on  which 
liberty-loving  men  and  champions  of 
human  rights,  freed  from  the  crippling 
drag  of  tradition,  could  write  the  program 
of  a  new  system. 

Thus  he  was  the  father  of  American 
Democracy. 

He  was  preeminently  the  philosopher  of 
.American  Democracy. 

Amon^  the  works  of  the  distinguished  historian  who  is 
the  author  of  this  article  are  '^Jefferson  and  Hamilton — 
rhe  Struggle  for  Democracy  in  America”;  ”The  Tragic 
Era — The  Revolution  after  Lincoln”;  '^Jefferson  in 
Power — The  Death  Struggle  of  the  Federalists” ;  and 
"The  Spanish  Adventures  of  Washington  Irving.” 

Before  going  to  Chile  as  Ambassador,  Dr.  Bowers 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Spain,  19.33  -39. 


And,  more  than  any  other  man,  he  was 
the  architect  of  the  .American  system. 

Some,  with  but  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
early  American  history,  are  prone  to  think 
of  Jefferson  primarily  as  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  True,  its 
preamble  is  immortal  in  its  message — a 
concise  statement  of  the  democratic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  state.  But,  before  he  wrote 
the  Declaration,  he  had  penned  the 
“Summarv’  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
.America,”  which  might  as  well  have  been 
called  a  Summary  A’iew  of  the  Rights 
of  the  .American  Colonies,  North  and 
South.  This  was  more  iconoclastic  than 
the  preamble  to  the  Declaration.  While 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  inclined  to  stop  on 
their  journey  at  the  halfway  house  and 
concede  the  right  of  the  mother  country 
to  direct  in  general  the  destiny  of  its 
colonies,  Jefferson  had  the  temerity  to 
declare  that  the  colonists  had  the  natural 
right  to  create  their  own  society  and 
determine  their  own  destiny.  He  could 
find  “no  foundation  in  compact,  in  any 
acknowledged  principle  of  colonisation,  nor 
in  reason”  for  the  position  of  those  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  halfway  house,  since  he  found 
ex{)atriation  “a  natural  right,  and  acted 
on  as  such  by  all  nations.”  He  built 
his  case  for  colonial  rights  on  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  colonists  before  their  migra¬ 
tion  to  America  “possessed  the  right 
which  nature  has  given  to  all  men  of 
departing  from  the  country  in  which 
chance,  not  choice,  had  placed  them,  of 
going  in  quest  of  new  habitations,  and 
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of  there  establishing  new  societies,  under 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  promote  public 
happiness.” 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  while  a  successful 
revolution  meant  to  most  a  mere  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  mother  country,  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  it  meant  something  infinitely  more 
significant — the  opportunity  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  society  and  system.  He  saw 
no  point  in  drawing  away  from  the  old 
orbit  to  continue  with  the  old  methods. 
Another  Britain  in  North  America,  and 
another  Spain  in  South  America  would 
not  have  marked  progress  to  Jefferson,  or 
seemed  worth  while  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  progress  on  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  two  Americas.  And  so  it  has  come 
to  pass. 

The  fundamental  principles  he  wished 
applied  in  this  new  society  may  be  briefly 
stated: 

The  state  exists  for  the  service  of  the  people,  and 
not  the  people  for  the  convenience  of  the  state. 

Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  jjeople,  being  the 
best  yet  devised  for  the  government  of  free  men, 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  state;  and 
democratic  principles  should  be  applied  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  would  permit,  being  always  the 
goal  in  view. 

Every  American  state  should  be  sovereign,  in 
complete  control  of  its  own  destiny,  and  absolutely 
independent  of  the  old  systems  of  the  Old  World. 

II 

Of  all  the  American  colonics,  those  of 
North  America  were  the  first  to  declare 
and  achieve  their  independence,  and  the 
success  of  their  endeavor  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  the  South  and  inspired  them  soon  to 
follow  the  example. 

We  find  Jefferson  interested  in  South 
America  in  three  periods— that  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  18th  century  when 
that  continent  began  to  dream  of  inde¬ 
pendence;  that  of  the  struggle;  and,  later, 


that  in  which  the  United  States  served 
notice  that  should  any  of  the  European 
Powers  undertake  by  force  to  take  over 
from  the  people  any  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  they  would  be  met 
by  the  United  States  in  arms. 

Much  of  this,  and  for  reasons  easily 
understood,  is  not  generally  knowm  to  the 
people  of  the  Continent  to  the  South. 
The  actual  blow  for  independence  from 
Spain  was  not  struck  until  after  Jefferson 
had  retired  to  private  life.  His  interest 
from  1780  until  the  South  American 
revolutions  began  is  hidden  in  his  confi¬ 
dential  correspondence.  His  interest  and 
sympathy  during  their  progress  is  buried 
in  his  private  communications  with  public 
men.  In  connection  with  these  move¬ 
ments,  however,  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
limelight  in  any  period  of  his  career.  The 
Southern  Continent  still  thrills  to  the 
eloquence  of  Clay  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  revolutionists  and  the  infant  Re¬ 
publics;  but  Clay  was  a  disciple  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  while  the  mellifluous  voice  heard 
was  that  of  Clay,  the  spirit  had  been 
planted  by  Jefferson.  And  South  America 
is  grateful  for  Monroe’s  militant  stand  in 
defense  of  its  right  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation  without  molestation  from  the 
armed  forces  of  Europe;  but  Monroe  was 
the  favorite  disciple  of  Jefferson,  to  whom 
the  now  famous  Doctrine  was  submitted 
for  approval. 

In  this,  the  year  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tennial  of  Jefferson,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  examine  a  bit  minutely  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  touching  on  the 
Southern  Continent.  Some  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  were  not  without  color  and  drama, 
as  we  shall  see. 


Ill 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  18th  century, 
South  America  was  little  more  than 
legendary  in  the  United  States;  but  long 
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before  the  revolutions  of  the  South 
American  nations  against  Spain,  Jefferson 
was  approached  by  soldiers  of  fortune 
from  that  region  in  attempts  to  secure  the 
military  aid  of  the  young  Republic  in 
throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  This  was 
before  the  adoption  of  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  and  before  the  election  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Presidency. 

One  day  when  Minister  to  France, 
Jefferson  sat  in  his  study  in  the  mansion  on 
the  Champs  Elysees  reading  a  mysterious 
letter  from  an  utter  stranger,  representing 
himself  as  a  native  of  Portugal  but  a  citizen 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand  people.  He  had  a  secret  propo¬ 
sition  to  make.  Since  the  stranger  was  in 
the  interior  of  France  and  Jefferson  was 
then  planning  his  tour  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  he  gave  the  my'sterious 
applicant  for  an  interview  an  appointment 
in  the  city  of  Nimes.  The  meeting  eventu¬ 
ated.  Thus  it  was  that  Jefferson  sat  in  an 
inn  one  day  listening  to  the  story'  of  a  plot 
of  some  Brazilians  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
rule  of  Lisbon.  He  was  told  that  Brazil 
was  composed  of  Portuguese,  native  whites, 
black  and  mulatto  slaves,  and  Indians, 
both  savage  and  civilized,  who  were  in  a 
general  mood  for  revolution.  They  were 
uneasy  under  the  domination  of  Portugal, 
and  all  they'  required  successfully  to  assert 
their  independence,  was  cannon,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  ships,  sailors,  soldiers  and  officers 
from  the  United  States.  Should  Brazil 
attain  her  independence  with  such  assist¬ 
ance,  she  would  want  regularly  from 
North  America  shipping  facilities,  corn, 
salt,  fish — all  then  bought  from  the 
mother  country. 

Only  a  little  while  before,  Jefferson  had 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal,  and  the  young 
Republic,  or  Confederation  as  it  then  was, 
had  no  grievance  against  that  country.  It 
was  his  first  intimation  of  a  revolutionary 


trend  in  the  Portuguese  colony.  He  listened 
attentively  but  carefully'  refrained  from 
any  commitment  or  from  showing  the  real 
interest  the  mysterious  stranger  had 
aroused.  Writing  John  Jay,  then  head  of 
the  American  Foreign  Office,  he  said: 
“I  took  care  to  impress  on  him  thro’  the 
whole  of  our  conversation  that  I  had 
neither  instructions  nor  authority  to  say  a 
word  to  any  body  on  the  subject,  and  that 
I  could  only  give  him  my'  ideas  as  a  single 
individual ;  which  were  that  we  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  meddle  nationally'  in  any 
war;  that  we  wished  particularly  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  with  whom 
we  have  an  advantageous  commerce.” 

Having  thus  covered  himself  in  the  event 
the  stranger  should  turn  out  Jo  be  a  Portu¬ 
guese  agent,  he  ventured  to  add  that 
“a  successful  revolution  in  Brazil  could 
not  be  uninteresting  to  us.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  following  the 
achievement  of  independence  by  the 
United  States,  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
that  of  Portugal,  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  should  turn  to  North  America  for 
sympathy  and  assistance.  About  this  time 
another  mysterious  stranger  knocked  on 
the  door  of  Jefferson’s  house  in  Paris  on  a 
similar  mission.  This  was  a  Mexican  who 
assured  him  that  Mexico  was  eager  to 
separate  from  Spain.  Unlike  the  Brazilian, 
he  did  not  make  specific  requests,  and  the 
intuitive  Jefferson  got  the  impression  that 
perhaps  he  was  being  pumped  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Spanish  Embassy.  He  knew 
of  this  man’s  intimacy  with  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  Spain  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  boundary'  dispute  with  France. 
His  suspicions  were  aroused  and  he  simu¬ 
lated  little  interest,  “tic  had  much  the  air 
of  candour,”  he  wrote  Jay,  “but  that  can 
be  borrowed ;  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  de¬ 
cide  about  him  in  my  mind.”  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  obser\'ation  that 
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he  had  sympathy  with  any  people  wishing 
self-government,  but  he  expressed  no 
opinion  on  the  proposed  Mexican  revo¬ 
lution 

Ten  years  passed.  Jefferson  had  in  the 
meanwhile  served  as  Washington’s  first 
Secretary  of  State  and  was  then  Vice 
President  and  the  founder  and  leader  of 
the  political  party  that  was  fighting  to 
make  the  American  Government  and  sys¬ 
tem  definitely  democratic.  Again  he  came 
into  contact  with  a  South  American  revolu¬ 
tionist  seeking  the  military  aid  of  the 
United  States.  The  famous  Francisco 
Miranda  of  Venezuela,  then  living  in 
London,  was  bending  every  effort  to  enlist 
England  or  the  United  States,  or  both,  in 
the  military  enterprise.  The  war  between 
France  and  England  was  then  raging. 
A  group  of  Federalists,  headed  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  who  from  the  first  stages 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  sought  to 
align  the  United  States  against  its  former 
ally  and  benefactor  and  with  its  recent 
enemy,  feverishly  interested  itself  in  the 
plan.  Rufus  King,  in  London,  directed  the 
English  end  for  Hamilton. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  Hamilton 
was  much  concerned  with  the  liberty  or 
independence  of  the  South  Americans. 
He  had  other  fish  to  fry.  The  plan  con¬ 
templated  a  military  alliance  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  pre¬ 
text  was  to  be  that  since  we  were  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  Spain 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of  joining 
the  French,  we  should  attack  Spain  in  her 
colonies.  That  would  have  aligned  us 
where  Hamilton  wished  us,  as  active  allies 
of  England  against  France.  The  lure  held 
out  to  us  was  Florida  and  Cuba.  An  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  was  to  participate 
in  the  adventure,  and  Hamilton  in  the  role 
of  Commander  was  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  realize  his  life-long  ambition  for 
military  renowm. 


Because  of  the  implications  in  these 
combinations,  Jefferson  was  vigorously 
opposed.  They  smacked  of  a  war  of  con¬ 
quest — which  he  despised.  Once  engaged 
in  a  w'ar  of  this  character  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  would  be  content  with  gain¬ 
ing  independence  for  the  South  Americans. 
And  this  attempt  ended  in  failure. 

But  he  was  not  through  with  Miranda. 
\\’hen  he  w'as  President,  before  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  in  South  America 
had  gained  headway,  Miranda  appeared 
in  Washington  as  the  ostensible  head  of 
revolutionary  forces.  As  was  the  custom 
of  the  time,  Jefferson  invited  him  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House,  and  Madison,  the 
Secretary'  of  State,  received  him.  They 
were  eager  for  information  on  what  en¬ 
couragement  he  had  received  in  London. 
Madison  warned  him  that  the  United 
States  would  not  participate  in  any  war. 
But  on  going  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
known  he  had  been  received  privately  by 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  he  insinuated  the 
impression  that  he  had  received  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Government.  Thus  he 
enlisted  the  aid  of  some  Americans  in 
public  station,  was  furnished  a  boat,  and 
he  began  collecting  men  and  ammunition. 
Through  the  connivance  of  disloyal  offi¬ 
cials,  the  boat  sailed  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men.  When  Jefferson  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  officials,  the  cry  was  raised 
that  he,  himself,  had  given  consent  and 
was  making  victims  of  the  innocent  offi¬ 
cials.  Had  not  Jefferson  seen  Miranda? 
Well, — then!  And  had  not  Miranda  left 
a  note  for  Madison  requesting  him  to  keep 
“in  deepest  secret”  the  “important  mat¬ 
ters”  the  soldier  of  fortune  had  laid  before 
him.^  These  “matters”  related  solely  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  action  of  the 
British  Government — but  Miranda  only 
smiled. 

All  this  merely  shows  that  Jefferson  w  as 
opposed  in  principle  to  interfering  with 
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Court«ay  of  tbe  Natioaal  Park  Service 

THE  JEFFERSON  MEMORIAL,  WASHINGTON 

The  Memorial  erected  by  the  United  States  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  presidents, 
“author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom 
and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,’’  will  be  dedicated  on  April  13,  the  bicentenary  of  Jefferson’s 
birth.  The  architects  were  Eggers  and  Higgins  of  New  York. 

armed  forces  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
American  regions.  He  believed  that  the 
determination  of  the  governmental  system 
of  any  country  rested  with  the  peojile  of 
that  country,  and  with  them  alone.  He 
sympathized  with  the  South  American 
aspiration  for  independence  and  wished 
the  people  well,  but  unless  they  themselves 
had  the  spirit  and  the  power  to  attain  it, 
he  doubted  if  it  could  Ijc  maintained. 

IV 

He  had  been  two  years  in  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  when  the  revolutions 
in  South  America  began  in  earnest. 


That  he  was  thrilled  is  evident  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  at  the  time.  “And  behold! 
another  example  of  man  rising  in  his  might 
and  bursting  the  chains  of  his  oppressor, 
and  in  the  same  hemisphere.  Spanish 
America  is  all  in  revolt.  The  insurgents 
are  triumphant  in  many  of  the  states  &  will 
be  so  in  all,”  he  wrote  to  Kosciuszko. 
The  Spanish  .\merican  “countries  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  interesting  to  the  whole 
world,”  he  wrote  Baron  von  Humboldt. 
“They  are  now  becoming  the  scenes  of 
political  revolution,  to  take  their  stations 
as  integral  memliers  of  the  great  family  of 
nations.” 
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Five  years  later,  he  was  writing  Monroe 
that  “every  kindness  which  can  be  shewn 
the  South  Americans  .  .  .  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  of  nations,  I  would  extend 
to  them  without  fearing  Spain  or  her 
Swiss  auxiliaries.  For  this  is  but  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  our  own  independance.” 

Even  then,  he  foresaw  the  inevitable 
close  relations  and  the  common  destiny  of 
all  the  American  nations.  We  were  in¬ 
terested,  he  thought,  in  their  fight  for 
independence  and  in  the  attainment  of  a 
good  society;  and  they,  in  turn,  should  be 
equally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States.  “It  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  Spanish  America  that  our  republic 
should  be  blotted  out  of  the  map,”  he 
wrote  Monroe,  as  late  as  1824;  a  truism 
recognized  today  by  twenty-odd  American 
nations  that  have  joined  in  the  policy  of 
hemisphere  solidarity  and  defense. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  Jefferson  w’as  in¬ 
teresting  himself  in  a  Panama  canal.  We 
find  Jefferson  in  1787,  when  still  in  Paris, 
turning  his  thought  to  the  Americas  and 
manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Panama  canal.  “I  have  been 
told  that  the  cutting  thro’  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  the  world  has  so  often 
wished  &  supposed  practicable,  has  at 
times  been  thought  of  by  the  government 
of  Spain,”  he  wrote  Carmichael,  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Madrid,  “&  that  they  once 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  a  survey  &  ex¬ 
amination  made  of  the  ground,  but  that 
the  result  was  either  impracticability  or  too 
great  difficulty.  Probably  the  Count  de 
Campomanes  or  Don  Ulloa  can  give  you 
information  on  this  head.  I  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleased  to  get  as  minute  details 
as  possible  on  it,  and  even  copies  of  the 
survey,  reports,  &c.  if  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  moderate  expence.” 

So  profoundly  interested  had  Jefferson 
become  that  a  few  months  later  he  renewed 


his  correspondence  with  Carmichael  on 
the  Panama  canal.  “With  respect  to  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,”  he  wrote,  “I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  Burgoyne  (who  would  not  chuse 
to  be  named  however),  that  a  sur\’ey  was 
made,  that  a  canal  appeared  very  practic¬ 
able,  and  that  the  idea  was  suppressed  for 
political  reasons  altogether.  He  has  seen 
&  minutely  examined  the  report.” 

Thus  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
Jefferson  had  a  vision  of  a  Panama  canal 
connecting  the  two  oceans  and  bringing 
the  United  States  into  easier  and  closer 
contact  with  the  South  American  nations 
on  the  Pacific.  More  than  any  other 
American  of  his  time,  he  was  conscious  of 
the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  American 
world  into  which  it  had  to  fit  itself. 

V 

He  was  m.ore  than  eighty  years  old, 
tottering  between  lines  of  gaping  visitors 
between  his  room  and  the  dining  room  at 
Monticello,  when  he  read  a  letter  from  his 
favorite  disciple  Monroe,  then  President, 
outlining  the  contemplated  doctrine  that 
was  to  bear  his  name.  From  his  earliest 
manhood  Monroe  had  carried  his  prob¬ 
lems,  his  doubts  and  aspirations  to  the 
man  he  idolized.  At  this  tim.e  Jefferson 
had  been  in  retirement  for  fourteen  years, 
and  he  had  passed  the  period  when  political 
matters  greatly  engrossed  his  attention. 
But  in  the  letter  before  him  the  veteran 
statesman  recognized  something  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  two  American  continents. 
He  turned  to  pen  and  paper,  and  labo¬ 
riously,  for  he  was  very  old  and  his  hand 
was  crippled,  he  wrote  his  opinion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

“America,  North  and  South  has  a  set  of 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and 
peculiarly  her  own,”  he  wrote.  “She 
should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own, 
separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe,” 
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since  “while  the  last  is  laboring  to  liecome 
the  domicil  of  despotism,  our  endeavor 
should  surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere 
that  of  freedom.” 

This  was  at  a  time  when  the  nations  of 
South  and  Central  America  were  in 
their  infancy,  and  unprepared,  alone,  to 
meet  the  possible  predatory  aspirations 
of  great  European  Powers  not  unmindful 
of  the  enormous  wealth  that  had  been 
poured  thence  into  the  lap  of  Spain. 
Divided  into  separate  nations,  weak  in 
the  material  of  defense  against  the  then 
modern  military  equipment  of  the  great 
Powers,  it  seemed  almost  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later,  while  the  American 
nations  were  still  weak,  militaristic  nations 
from  across  the  sea  would  plan  their 
conquests.  Among  these  Powers,  Jeffer¬ 
son  could  see  but  one  that  might  be 
dangerous — England.  And  Monroe  had 
informed  him  fully  of  Canning’s  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  plan  Monroe  had  in  mind. 
“By  acceding  to  her  proposition,”  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote,  “we  detach  her  from  the 
bands  of  despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight 
into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and 
emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke, 
which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt 
and  difficulty.”  He  consequently  advised 
Monroe  that  we  should  “most  sedulously 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship”  and  that 
“nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our 
affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more, 
side  by  side.”  However,  he  agreed  with 
Canning  that  the  combination  of  the 
United  States  and  England  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  probability  of  war. 

He  then  set  forth  his  interpretation  of 
the  proposed  Doctrine.  “It’s  object  is  to 
introduce  and  establish  the  American 
system  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all 
foreign  powers,  of  never  fjermitting  those 
of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs 
of  our  nations,”  he  wrote.  “It  is  to  main¬ 
tain  our  own  principle,  not  to  depart 


from  it.”  This,  it  will  be  noted,  harked 
back  to  his  idea  of  many  years  before  that 
the  two  Americas  should  be  dedicated  to 
an  American  system. 

And  then  he  followed  with  a  declaration 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
Monroe,  that  the  doctrine  could  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  any  thought  on  our 
part  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
the  sister  nations.  “I  could  honestly 
therefore  join  in  the  declaration  proposed,” 
he  wrote,  “that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  any  of  those  possessions,  ...  but 
that  we  will  oppose,  with  all  our  means, 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other 
power  as  auxiliary,  stiptendiary,  or  under 
any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most 
especially,  their  transfer  to  any  power  by 
conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
other  way.”  In  other  words,  America 
for  the  Americans. 

Modestly  disclaiming  any  special  merit  to 
his  opinion,  he  concluded:  “But  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  proposed  involves  consequences 
so  lasting,  and  effects  so  decisive  of  our 
future  destinies  as  to  rekindle  all  the 
interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such 
occasions,  and  to  induce  me  to  the  hazard 
of  opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my 
wish  to  contribute  still  my  mite.  .  .  .” 

Jefferson’s  political  philosophy  is  well 
known,  his  passionate  conviction  that 
every  society  organized  into  a  nation  is 
entitled  to  its  absolute  independence,  to 
the  formulation  of  its  own  policies,  and  the 
determination  of  its  destiny.  He  hated 
wars  of  conquest.  He  hated  all  wars  not 
waged  for  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
In  time,  long  after  the  event,  some  men 
were  found  to  place  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Monroe  interpretations  that  were  remote 
from  the  thought  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  interpre¬ 
tations  that  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  great  philosopher  of  American 
Democracy.  These  twisters  of  the  thought, 
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these  misinterpreters  of  the  motives,  came, 
in  time,  to  create  among  our  sister  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  some  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
of  the  immortal  document.  This,  too,  has 
passed.  And  almost  certain  it  is  that  that 
stout  declaration  of  Monroe,  so  acclaimed 
by  Jefferson,  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  that  any  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  that  undertook  by  force  to 
destroy  the  liberties  and  wipe  out  the 
independence  of  the  nations  of  the  southern 
continent  would  be  met  in  arms  by  the 
United  States,  was  a  guarantee  of  their 
security  throughout  the  years  of  their 
infancy  and  weakness. 

VI 

Close  to  the  present  site  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  palace  were  the  White  House 
stables  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson’s 
Presidency.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  to  look  down  upon 
mundane  affairs  how  great  must  be  the 
thrill  of  Jefferson  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  palace  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  its  profound  significance.  Here  is  the 
common  home  of  the  New  World,  main¬ 
taining  a  system  of  its  own  consistent  with 
and  inseparable  from  the  mutual  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  of  all  the  nations, 
and  sustained  today  in  an  age  of  chaos  and 
confusion  by  the  united  front  of  all  the 
American  Republics;  here  a  homestead  of 
the  Americas  where  the  statesmen  of  all 


these  nations  may  sit  down  in  concord  at 
a  friendly  conference  table  and  work  out 
all  their  problems  through  the  arbitrament 
of  reason  and  justice;  and  where  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  one  nation  may  count  on  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  all  the  others. 
This  was  a  Jeffersonian  ideal,  this  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  Jeffersonian  aspiration — a  con¬ 
ference  house  where  there  is  no  head  of  the 
table  but  where  all  nations  stand  equal 
in  sovereignty,  in  dignity,  and  in  in¬ 
dependence. 

In  these  days  when  certain  rulers, 
adopting  the  well-known  methods  of 
gangsters  and  gun  men,  have  fared  forth 
with  the  gusto  of  the  bully  to  reduce  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race  to  slavery, 
with  world  conquest  as  their  purpose,  the 
nations  of  the  two  .Americas  have  presented 
a  firm  front  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
defense.  No  one  familiar  with  the  feelings, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  policies  of  Jefferson 
can  doubt  that  this  is  precisely  what  he 
would  have  sought. 

He  championed  in  bloody  battles  the 
cause  of  liberty,  independence,  and  self- 
government,  and  for  these  all  the  American 
nations.  North  and  South,  are  prepared  to 
fight  and  to  die,  if  necessary.  This  year 
marks  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  He  was  born  in  North  America; 
he  belongs  to  both  Americas;  for  his  is  the 
philosophy  toward  the  realization  of  which 
all  the  American  Republics  are  striving. 


Jefferson’s  Correspondence 
with  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 


PEDRO  DE  ALBA 
Assistant  Director,  Pan  American  Union 


In  the  correspondence  of  men  who  have 
passed  into  histor\’  can  often  be  dis¬ 
covered  the  key  to  events  that  have  shaped 
the  course  of  nations.  Letters  convey  a 
friendly  sincerity,  an  intimate  confidence, 
not  found  in  public  documents.  Reading 
nowadays  is  turning  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  biography,  the  personal  diarv',  the 
historic  essay;  and  to  these  should  also  be 
added  the  letters  that  have  lain  quietly 
tucked  away  for  many  years. 

The  prodigious  curiosity  of  students  of 
history  has  enriched  modern  letters  with 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of 
generals,  statesmen,  rulers,  who  were  not 
only  important  in  their  own  time  but 
whose  thought  projects  itself  into  our  world 
today.  The  letters  of  Simon  Bolivar,  for 
example,  provide  indispensable  source 
material  for  studies  on  the  independence 
of  the  Hispanic  American  countries  and 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the 
Pan  American  movement.  The  value  of 
Bolivar’s  correspondence  is  permanent, 
because  it  embraces  practically  all  aspects 
of  the  struggle  and  discusses  the  problems 
that  arose  following  the  achievement  of 
independence.  It  has  still  another  virtue. 
Because  it  was  addressed  to  his  family, 
his  friends  and  teachers,  his  generals,  his 
collaborators  in  civil  life,  his  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
other  countries,  it  plays  on  all  registers  of 
the  human  soul. 

Another  type  of  correspondence  is  that 
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sustained  between  two  friends  of  identical 
principles  and  similar  temperaments. 
Such  letters,  with  their  sequence  of  logical 
reasoning,  serve  to  propound  theories  and 
explore  concepts.  The  correspondent 
seeks  a  reaction  in  his  friend’s  mind,  a 
touchstone  for  his  ideas,  sympathy  for  his 
projects.  The  reply  can  kindle  the  fires  of 
action  or  restrain  a  too  exuberant  fancy. 

The  correspondence  between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Pierre  Samuel  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  published  in  1930  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  of  the  kind 
that  deserves  to  be  well  known.  Through 
those  letters  the  reader  can  establish 
contact  with  two  superior  minds  of  the 
turn  of  the  18th  century'  and  discover  for 
himself  the  multiple  currents  that  flowed 
between  the  Encyclopedia,  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  incipient  democracy' 
of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  was  a 
citizen  of  the  epoch  of  the  Physiocrats, 
when  France  was  most  French.  Thomas 
Jefferson  learned  to  love  France  through 
his  classical  studies  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary;  later,  as  his  country’s 
diplomatic  representative  in  France,  he 
became  so  steeped  in  the  France  of  the 
Revolution  that  he  was  called  “Frenchi¬ 
fied”  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  bonds  between  France  and  the 
young  democratic  republic  in  North 
America  spread  beyond  the  latter’s  contact 
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MONTICELLO 

Jcflcrson  designed  and  built  part  of  his  home  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  before  his  marriage  in  1772 
and  added  to  it  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 

Foundation. 


the  correspondence  between  the  two  emi¬ 
nent  men  touched  especially  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  scientific,  and  phil¬ 
osophic  ideas  of  their  time. 

Intellectual  taste  and  careful  expressive 
language  were  the  patrimony  of  both 
Jefferson  and  Du  Pont  de  Nemours;  they 
seemed  a  legacy  from  the  refinement  of  the 
literary  salons  or  from  the  aphoristic  style 
of  certain  ingenious  French  writers. 

Jefferson  enjoyed  great  prestige  in  his 
country.  Washington  appointed  him  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  his  cabinet;  a  little  later 
he  was  elected  Vice  President  to  serve 
with  President  John  Adams;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  term  he  was  himself  elected  to 
the  presidency  and  served  for  two  terms 
from  1801  to  1809. 


with  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  in  the 
war  for  independence.  The  intellectuals 
of  the  two  'countries  complemented  the 
military  achievements  by  establishing  an 
ideological  tide  between  the  two  revolu- 
tionarv  nations  of  the  end  of  the  18th 


The  letters  published  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  volume  cover  the  period  1798-1817. 
It  was  an  epoch  of  spectacular  and  pro¬ 
found  historic  transformation;  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Restoration  in  France;  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  vice-presidency  and  two  presi¬ 
dential  terms  of  Jefferson,  followed  by  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  Such  political 
events  evoked  some  comments  in  the 
letters  but  of  a  more  or  less  cursorv  nature; 
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When  he  went  to  France  as  Minister, 
Jefferson  was  received  wdth  enthusiasm 
and  was  called  “Franklin’s  successor.” 
The  newly  arrived  diplomat  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  come  to  fill  the  post  lately 
occupied  by  Franklin,  he  did  not  attain 
the  stature  of  being  his  successor. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  wrote  him  a  brief  letter  which 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  La 
Rochefoucauld:  “Sir,  You  have  never  had 
but  one  Vice.  I  compliment  your  Country 
and  both  Flemispheres  that  you  have  at 
last  lost  it.”  Thus,  as  a  poet  would  dis¬ 
close  himself  in  a  sonnet,  a  quatrain,  or  a 
couplet,  a  gifted  writer  can  make  his 
quality  felt  in  two  sentences  such  as  these. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  however,  was  not 
an  author  first  and  foremost.  He  belonged 
to  the  Turgot  school  of  economics.  He 
collaborated  closely  and  faithfully  with 
Turgot  w'hile  the  latter  was  Comptroller 
General  for  Louis  XVI,  even  to  the  point 
of  being  the  repository  of  the  master’s 
writings.  One  of  his  self-imposed  tasks 
was  the  publication  of  Turgot’s  works,  and 
he  labored  tirelessly  until  it  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Both  he  and  Turgot  aspired 
to  measures  of  social  betterment,  to  be 
made  by  the  ruling  power,  that  would 
counteract  and  restrain  the  revolutionary 
flood.  Turgot  lost  the  battle  because  the 
very  classes  he  wished  to  save  neither 
understood  nor  supported  him.  The  revo¬ 
lution  that  ended  the  monarchy  would 
not  be  delayed,  but  the  reformist  ideas 
that  failed  in  France  found  some  favorable 
opportunities  in  the  young  republic  of  the 
United  States  where  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  social  life  were  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  in  Europe. 

The  revolution  for  independence  in  the 
United  States  was  shorter  and  less  bloody 
than  the  French  Revolution;  furthermore, 
it  took  place  in  a  virgin  land,  a  New  World 


not  so  much  weighed  down  by  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  special  privilege  and  injustice 
as  was  Europe. 

The  Government  of  President  Jefferson 
was  in  a  position  from  the  beginning  to 
realize  political  and  social  reforms  that 
cost  much  blood  in  other  countries. 
Education,  taxation,  religious  freedom, 
public  lands,  public  economy  and  finance, 
agrarian  legislation  and  industrial  im¬ 
provement — all  these  were  treated  by 
Jefferson  according  to  a  criterion  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  first  two  presi¬ 
dents  of  his  country.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
was  not  only  a  spontaneous  collaborator; 
he  was  at  times  especially  requested  to 
give  opinions  or  make  studies  on  diverse 
matters.  With  his  didactic  temperament, 
he  felt  himself  in  an  ideal  atmosphere 
whenever  his  counsel  was  asked. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  two 
correspondents  were  representatives  of 
the  epoch  of  enlightenment;  they  w'ere 
disciples  of  the  Encyclopedia  and  public 
education  was  their  most  engrossing  con¬ 
cern.  One  of  the  first  subjects  Jefferson 
submitted  to  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  for 
study  was  his  plan  for  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  an  institution 
for  which  he  always  cherished  a  paternal 
love.  He  wanted  it  to  be  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  admitting  able 
students  without  social  or  financial  dis¬ 
tinctions.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1800  to  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  he  asked 
for  help  in  carry  ing  out  his  plans  for  the 
university.  “I  mentioned  to  you  when 
you  were  here,”  he  wrote,  “that  we  had 
in  contemplation  in  Virginia  to  establish 
a  university  or  college  on  a  reformed 
plan;  omitting  those  branches  of  science 
no  longer  useful  or  valued,  tho  hitherto 
kept  up  in  all  colleges,  and  introducing 
the  others  adapted  to  the  real  uses  of  life 
and  the  present  state  of  things.”  Frank- 
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lin’s  ideas  on  the  applied  sciences  and  the 
pragmatic  spirit  of  W^illiam  James  are  im¬ 
plicit  in  those  lines.  He  went  on  to  say, 
“But  I  wish  to  have  your  aid  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  also.  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you 
with  writing  a  treatise;  but  only  to  state 
what  are  the  branches  of  science  which  in 
the  present  state  of  man,  and  particularly 
with  us,  should  be  introduced  into  an 
academy,  and  to  class  them  together  in 
such  groups,  as  you  think  might  be 
managed  by  one  professor  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  it.  .  .  .” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centur\' 
Jefferson  was  interested  in  a  plan  whereby 
university  teachers  and  research  students 
would  “devote  their  whole  time”  to 
teaching  or  the  laboratory,  receiving 
sufficient  remuneration  to  enable  them 


to  dedicate  themselves  completely  to  such 
labors,  in  order  that  the  country  might  be 
provided  with  well-educated  men, 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  who  possessed  a 
copious  imagination,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  system  of  education  that  should  be 
implanted  in  a  young  republic  like  the 
United  States.  (Although  Jefferson  con¬ 
sulted  with  his  friend  on  many  subjects, 
he  did  not  follow’  all  his  advice.) 

The  founder  and  father  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  invited  various  men  who 
had  attained  world  fame  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  to  come  to  teach  in  his  new 
institution.  A  son  of  Pierre  Samuel  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  could  have  been  one 
of  those  Virginia  professors.  Eleuthere 
Irenee  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  had  studied 
chemistry  under  Lavoisier  himself,  but 
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The  Pantheon  at  Rome  served  Jefferson  as  the  model  for  the  central  building  of  the  university  that  he 
was  proud  to  have  been  instnimental  in  founding. 
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it  seems  that  teaching  did  not  attract 
him.  From  the  time  that  he  arranged  for 
his  emigration  into  the  United  States, 
the  young  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  was 
thinking  of  establishing  a  large-scale 
chemical  industry  at  some  strategic  spot 
on  the  new  continent,  and  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  founded  the  gunpowder  factor\-  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  was  an 
advance  guard  of  a  new  industrial  era. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  was 
an  exchange  of  roles  l>etween  Jefferson 
and  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  The  American's 
dream  was  to  enrich  his  country — that  is 
why  he  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase— 
but  at  heart  he  had  the  temperament  of  a 
poet.  His  favorite  jiroject  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  took  form  as  a  work  of  art.  From 
the  Greco-Roman  jiorticoes  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  to  his  own  home,  Monticello, 
Jefferson’s  work  has  both  a  classic  stamp 
and  a  symbolic  value.  The  Frenchman, 
who  set  up  his  son  in  the  gunpowder 
factory  at  Wilmington,  was  the  founder 
of  an  industrial  dynasty  destined  to  wield 
economic  influence  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  his  eight  years  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  Jefferson  experience 
great  financial  difficulties;  he  even  had  to 
sell  his  library  to  pay  off  debts,  and  his 
descendants  enjoyed  only  modest  com¬ 
forts.  On  the  other  hand,  Pierre  Samuel 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  the  immigrant,  and 
his  son  established  in  America  the  bases 
of  a  fabulous  business.  Lavoisier,  the 
skilled  French  chemist,  no  doubt  never 
dreamed  that  one  of  his  pupils  would 
found  an  economic  and  industrial  em¬ 
pire  in  the  New  World. 


I  Believe  in  You,  Pan  America 

GASTON  FIGUEIRA 
1  believe  in  you,  Pan  America, 

I  believe  in  the  fraternal  spirit  that  uplifts  and  unites  you. 

I  believe  in  you,  for  above  all  else 
You  are  Humanity’s  crucible. 

Wherein  are  fused  the  Indian’s  silent  fatalism. 

The  loud  and  melancholy  joy  of  Africa’s  dark  sons. 

And  all  of  Europe’s  races,  born  anew. 

Your  destiny.  Pan  America, 

Is  solidarity,  refuge,  and  renewal; 

Those  are  the  bonds  that  hold  your  twenty-one  republics 
In  close  embrace. 

From  '‘^Nueva  Era,”  Quito,  Ecuador,  Volume  XII,  1942.  The  author  is  a  well  known  Uruguayan  writer. 
Translated  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero,  Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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I  believe  in  you,  Pan  America, 

Illumined  with  the  joyous  brightness  of  your  tropics. 
Vibrant  with  the  energy  of  Manhattan  and  Buenos  Aires, 
Dauntless  in  the  peaks  of  the  Andes, 

Reverent  in  the  solitude  of  Alaska  and  Magellan. 

I  believe  in  you.  Pan  America, 

O’erflowing  with  symbolic  names; 

Cuauhtemoc,  Bolivar,  W'ashington, 

San  Martin,  Juarez,  Artigas, 

Sucre,  O’Higgins,  Marti,  Sarmiento, 

Rodo,  Montalvo,  Dario,  Hostos, 

Emerson.  .  .  . 

I  believe  in  you.  Pan  .America, 

Bound  by  your  woodland  cities. 

Your  skyscraper  forests, 

.And  your  men. 

White,  brown-skinned,  and  black. 

I  believe  in  you.  Pan  .America, 

Because  I  believe  in  brotherly  love. 

In  the  dawn  of  a  New  Humanity. 

I  behold  you  thus: 

A  Noah’s  Ark,  wreathed  in  shining  splendor 
Amid  a  blacked-out  world. 

I  believe  in  you.  Pan  .America; 

In  you  are  sun,  and  life,  and  grace; 

In  you  dwell  liberty  and  peace. 

I  believe  in  you.  Pan  America,  and  in  your  immensity. 
Because  I  believe  in  Democracy. 


Camargo 

MARIO 
Editorial  Division, 

C’amargo  Guarnieri  was  born  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1907,  in  Tiete,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
His  parents  were  Miguel  Guarnieri,  a  Sicil¬ 
ian  by  birth,  and  Gecia  Arruda  Camargo 
Penieado,  a  member  of  an  old  Paulista 
family  that  settled  in  Brazil  during  the 
early  colonial  period. 

Miguel  Guarnieri,  who  was  two  years  old 
when  his  family  went  to  Brazil,  had  an  in¬ 
nate  talent  for  music,  and  in  the  small  town 
of  Tiet^  he  soon  became  known  as  “the 
man  of  the  seven  instruments.”  In  the 
local  band  he  often  substituted  for  any 
player  who  was  absent,  but  in  the  world  of 
music — not  always  perfectly  harmonious — 
his  favorite  weapon  was  the  flute. 

Young  Camargo  inherited  from  his 
mother  the  profound  Brazilian  sensibility 
that  overflows  into  the  sentimental.  It  was 
significant  that  the  future  composer  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiete,  the  historical  river  of  the  pioneers, 
which  penetrates  the  wilderness  instead  of 
flowing  towards  the  sea.  In  his  childhood 
the  musician  bathed  in  its  unfrequented 
waters,  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  steady 
rhythm  of  its  current. 

The  boy  early  showed  the  visible  signs  of 
musical  grace.  One  of  his  favorite  pas¬ 
times  was  to  “invent”  music,  secretly  try¬ 
ing  his  father’s  instruments,  especially  the 
ancestral  piano  handed  down  by  the  Ca- 
margos  as  jacaranda  chests  are  inherited  in 
other  old  Brazilian  families. 

But  soon  this  artless  play  turned  into 
something  .serious,  for  it  gave  the  lad’s 
father  the  idea  of  making  his  son  a  world- 
renowned  pianist.  However,  when  the 
childhood  pastime  was  made  compulsory, 
it  lost  its  charm  for  a  while.  .And  as  time 
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went  on,  the  family  increased  steadily  at 
the  rate  of  a  child  a  year  until  finally  the 
future  composer  was  at  the  top  of  a  scale 
of  nine  brothers  and  sisters.  But  Miguel 
Guarnieri’s  resources  did  not  increa.se  pro¬ 
portionately.  Quite  the  contrary’  was  the 
case,  and  so  the  boy  became  acquainted 
very  early  with  the  less  cheerful  aspects  of 
life,  with  privation,  and  with  the  nagging 
trials  of  every’  day. 

Necessity  forced  Guarnieri  pere  to  part 
with  his  beloved  piano.  He  rented  it  for 
festivities  of  the  local  club,  for  the  cinema, 
or  for  any  other  important  function.  In 
this  way  the  piano  was  transformed  into 
a  portable  instrument  like  the  flute  or  the 
trombone.  Often,  on  a  Sunday,  after 
having  been  used  for  the  club  dance, 
the  piano  was  put  into  a  cart  and  taken 
to  the  movie,  which  generally  began  after 
the  dance.  The  youthful  artist,  deprived 
of  his  “music  box,”  had  to  go  wherever 
it  went,  lying  in  wait  for  a  moment  when 
it  was  not  in  use,  or  sleeping  peacefully 
in  a  corner  of  the  deserted  dance  hall. 
Generally  the  rental  agreement  tacitly- 
permitted  the  boy  to  hold  solitary  con¬ 
verse  with  his  bosom  friend  for  a  half  hour 
or  an  hour  daily. 

Those  who  like  to  cite  a  concrete  cause 
for  an  effect  may  find  in  this  curtailed 
opportunity  for  practice  the  reason  why 
young  Camargo  did  not  fulfill  his  father’s 
dreams  and  become  a  great  pianist. 
\Vhatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that 
instead  of  developing  into  a  virtuoso  he 
became  a  creative  artist. 

.At  the  age  of  eleven,  the  child  produced 
a  “work”  that  was  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  his  life.  He  composed  a  waltz 
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with  the  suggestive  though  conventional 
title  Sonho  de  Artista  (The  Artist’s  Dream), 
given  either  by  him  or  by  his  father. 
Th^  latter,  who  apparently  considered  it 
a  n  asterpiece,  was  determined  to  publish 
it  at  any  sacrifice.  His  vanity  triumphed 
and  the  composition  appeared  with  its 
pompous  title  and  a  florid  dedication  to 
the  young  student’s  piano  teacher. 

The  teacher,  however,  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  at  the  dedication;  on 
the  contrary,  his  professional  pride  was 
offended.  He  did  not,  it  seems,  share  the 
paternal  admiration  for  the  young  com¬ 
poser’s  work  and  the  upshot  was  that  he 
broke  with  Miguel  Guamieri  and  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  to  teach  his  son.  But 
every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Miguel, 
his  fatherly  pride  wounded,  set  his  heart 
on  giving  his  son  a  good  musical  educa¬ 
tion;  he  was  determined  to  show  the  ar¬ 
rogant  teacher  that  the  boy  did  have 


talent  and  was  destined  to  become  a 
great  artist. 

Regardless  of  the  sacrifices  involved,  he 
liquidated  all  his  possessions  in  Tiet6  and 
moved  his  family  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  he 
was  forced  to  play  in  small  movie  orches¬ 
tras  in  order  to  make  a  living.  Soon 
Camargo  also  began  to  play  in  one  of  these 
small  orchestras,  which  he  later  left  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  entirely  to  composing.  His 
first  piano  teacher  in  Sao  Paulo  wzis 
Ernani  Braga,  an  excellent  pizmist  and  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  noted  teachers  in 
the  city. 

Young  Camargo  next  studied  under 
.\ntonio  de  S4  Pereira,  now  director  of  the 
National  School  of  Music  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  was  this  eminent  musicologist  who  dis¬ 
covered  a  creative  strain  in  his  pupil  and 
encouraged  him  to  follow  his  vocation 
steadfastly.  The  future  creator  of  Pedro 
Malazarte  found  a  real  master  in  Lamberto 
Baldi,  under  whom  he  studied  harmony, 
counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 
Bcildi,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Italy, 
immediately  recognized  the  worth  of  his 
first  pupil  in  Brazil.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  in  conducting  and  composi¬ 
tion,  Guamieri  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Drama  at  Sao  Paulo.  Later  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Choral  Society 
of  the  Nationcd  Bureau  of  Culture.  In 
1938  he  won  the  first  prize  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
Council  for  Orientation  in  the  Arts,  and 
was  awarded  a  fellowship  for  study  in 
Europe. 

In  Paris,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles 
Koechlin,  he  continued  his  work  in  com¬ 
position,  orchestration,  instrumentation, 
and  music  aesthetics,  and  under  Frangois 
Ruhlmann  studied  choral  and  orchestral 
conducting.  The  war  interrupted  Guar- 
nieri’s  stay  in  Paris  and  forced  him  to  return 
to  Brazil.  In  October  1942,  almost  im- 
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mediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Sao  Paulo, 
he  M'as  notified  that  his  concerto  for  violin 
and  orchestra  had  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  in  an  international  competition 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Pels  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Subsequently  he  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
spend  six  months  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  recently  invited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  to  take  the  chair  of  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  com¬ 
position  at  the  National  Conserv’atoiA'  of 
that  country. 

Guarnieri’s  career  as  a  composer  really 
commenced,  it  may  be  said,  in  1928  with 
the  Dansa  Brasileira.  This  composition 
has  the  national  approach  which  began 
with  Villa-Lobos  to  characterize  contem¬ 
porary'  Brazilian  art  music;  it  also  reflects 
childhood  memories  of  Tiete  where  Guar- 
nieri  heard  the  rhythmic  beat  of  Negro 
dancing  on  holidays.  Actually,  it  is  in  the 
form  of  an  embolada,  and  is  constructed  on 
themes  and  rhythms  distinctly  African  in 
character. 

Dansa  Brasileira  was  followed  within  a 
year  by'  Canqdo  Sertaneja  for  piano;  Lem- 
branqa  do  Losango  Caqui,  for  voice  and  piano, 
in  which  the  composer  has  set  to  music 
verses  by  Mario  de  .\ndrade  written  during 
the  poet’s  period  of  most  active  and 
searching  study  of  national  linguistic  and 
psychological  expression;  Trovas  de  Amor, 
for  voice  and  piano;  and  Sonatina,  for 
piano,  his  first  work  in  the  classic  mode, 
but  nevertheless  obviously  national  in  its 
expression.  In  this  last-named  work,  Guar¬ 
nieri’s  tendency  tow'ard  polyphonic  writ¬ 
ing  became  more  pronounced. 

Contemporary  Brazilian  composers  are 
in  general  fascinated  by  the  richness  and 
potentialities  of  modern  harmony  and  by 
the  compelling  and  obsessive  force  of  bar¬ 
baric  .\frican  rhythms  and  folk  music. 
In  contrast  to  this  tendency,  Guarnieri 
has  tried,  ever  since  his  earliest  works,  to 


express  what  is  most  ijersonal  and  lyrical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  racially  or  collect¬ 
ively'  speaking,  most  representative  of  the 
music  of  Brazil.  This  has  been  done  not 
through  pure  tonal  impressionism  or  har¬ 
monic  virtuosity,  ostentatious  or  exulter- 
ant,  superficial  or  chaotic,  but  through  the 
mysteries  and  surprises  of  counterpoint 
and  the  architectural  structure  of  poly¬ 
phonic  composition.  Guarnieri  is  the 
least  impressionistic  of  contemporary  Bra¬ 
zilian  musicians  and  the  most  lyrical. 

For  this  reason  Mario  de  .\ndrade  calls 
him  “the  best  polyphonic  composer  that 
our  land  h  as  produced.” 

Though  mod  ern  Brazilian  music  is 
notable  for  its  national  homogeneity, 
Guarnieri’s  work  also  shows  strong  personal 
characteristics.  The  majority  of  his  com¬ 
positions  still  are  unpublished,  but  never¬ 
theless  his  name  is  already  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  own  country.  In  1942. 
several  of  his  compositions  were  played  at 
the  Second  International  Music  Festival 
in  Venice.  The  great  French  pianist. 
.Mfred  Cortot,  after  examining  many  of 
Guarnieri’s  works,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo:  ^‘He 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  individual  com¬ 
posers  of  our  times  and  likewise  the  one 
whose  work  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
national  genius  of  Brazil.” 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  Guarnieri  twice 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  renditions 
of  his  works,  including  his  Dansa  Selvagem.  | 
a  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano,  a 
collection  of  songs,  and  Deg  Ponteios  for 
piano.  The  compositions  were  warmly 
acclaimed  by  the  critics.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  word  ponteio  is  ■ 
an  expression  taken  from  popular  music.  I 
The  verb  ponteiar  means  to  play  an  intro-  ‘ 
ductory  passage  on  the  guitar  before  the  i 
actual  song  or  piece  begins. 

Several  of  the  composer’s  works  have  i 
already  been  performed  in  the  United 
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States.  His  luada  Trisle  is  included  in 
the  collection  of  piano  pieces  by  Latin 
,\merican  composers  published  in  1942 
bv  G.  Schirmer,  New  York,  under  the 
editorship  of  Curt  Lans;e.  Toada  Triste  is 
based  on  a  rural  Brazilian  theme  pro¬ 
foundly  lyrical  in  character;  the  author 
directs  that  it  should  be  played  “with 
great  nostalgia.”  Gilbert  C^hase,  of  the 
Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
referred  to  this  composition  in  his  article 
in  the  September  1942  issue  of  The  Inter- 
American  Monthly;  he  wrote  that  among  the 
Latin  American  composers  “born  since 
1900.  the  outstanding  figure  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Brazilian  Camargo  Guarnieri, 
whose  Toada  Triste  is  an  extremely  poetic 
evocation  of  Brazilian  atmosphere.” 

Guarnieri  feels  at  home  in  any  form  of 
musical  composition.  Whether  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  piano,  for  voice,  orchestra,  or 
chorus,  he  has  a  mastery  of  form  and  keeps 
a  lyric  quality.  In  the  dramatic  field,  he 
has  written  a  magnificent  work  full  of 
verve  and  spontaneous  humor—  Pet/ro 
Mala.zarte(\932) — a  comic  opera  in  one  act 
based  on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Till  Eulenspiegel.  His  Treze  Canqoes  de 
Amor  (1936-37)  for  voice  and  piano  form  a 
splendid  collection  in  which  the  original 
and  always  inspired  melody  easily  creates 
its  own  atmosphere,  without  depending  on 
an  obvious  rhythm,  for  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Guarnieri's  style  is  his  restraint  in 
using  so-called  national  rhythms.  Pro¬ 
foundly  modern  not  only  in  their  har¬ 
monic  but  also  in  their  melodic  content, 
these  songs  are  true  Brazilian  lieder  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

Some  of  Guarnieri’s  most  inspired  works 
are  choral.  Among  these  are  Tres  Poemas 
for  voice  and  orchestra  (1939),  with  text 
by  his  brother,  the  poet  Rossini  Camargo 
Guarnieri:  and  Tostao  de  China  (1941)  for 
voice  and  twelve  solo  instruments,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  poem  by  Mario  de  .\ndrade 


about  Northeastern  Brazil,  a  region  devas¬ 
tated  by  drought.  In  this  composition  the 
wailing  plaint  of  the  isolated  countryside 
contrasts  with  the  austere  Gregorian  chant 
of  Padre  Cicero,  miracle  man  of  that 
region,  giving  an  effect  that  is  both 
powerful  and  tragi-comical. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  at 
least  two  of  the  composer's  symphonic 
works:  the  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra 
and  the  Ahertura  Comertante.  The  prize¬ 
winning  concerto  is  compact  in  form.  It 
consists  of  three  movements:  Heroico,  Com 
grande  calma,  and  Alegro  e  ritmado.  The 
first  movement  opens  with  an  exposition  of 
the  first  theme  on  the  violin;  this  is  then 
developed  in  variations  of  notable  inven¬ 
tive  richness.  .After  a  short  recapitulation 
the  composer  links  the  first  movement  with 
the  second,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  third  movement  is  in  sonata  form.  In 
the  first  movement,  the  opening  theme  is 
■Amerindian  in  character,  followed  by  vari¬ 
ations  that  are  distinctly  Afro-Brazilian. 
The  first  theme  of  the  final  movement  of 
the  concerto  is  northeastern,  while  the 
second  is  inspired  by  the  folk  songs  played 
on  the  twelve-string  guitar  of  Sao  Paulo, 
the  melody  proceeding  almost  entirely  by' 
thirds. 

The  Ahertura  Comertante,  one  of  Guar¬ 
nieri’s  most  recent  compositions,  had  its 
premiere  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1942.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  outstanding  among  contempo¬ 
rary  symphonic  works  of  Brazil.  The 
richness  of  its  rhythm  and  the  prominence 
given  to  the  kettledrums  are  noteworthy. 

This  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Ca¬ 
margo  Guarnieri  will  possibly  Ije  of  greater 
interest  to  readers  in  the  Cnited  States  if  it 
closes  with  a  quotation  from  Aaron  Cop¬ 
land,  whose  views  carry  double  weight 
since  he  is  both  composer  and  critic. 
Copland*  writes: 

I  From  Copland,  Aaron,  ‘‘‘‘The  Composers  of  South 
America.”  (In  ” Modern  Music,”  r.  xix,  no.  2,  Jan¬ 
uary- February  1942,  p.  79-SO.) 
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C^armaiRo  (Jiiainicri,  who  is  now  about  tiiirty- 
fivc,  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  cxeitine  ‘Tmknown" 
talent  in  South  Ameiiea.  His  not  ineonsiderable 
body  of  works  should  be  far  better  known  than 
they  are.  CJuarnieri  is  a  real  eomposer.  He  has 
everything  it  takes — a  personality  of  his  own,  a 
finished  technie  and  a  feeund  imagination.  His 
gift  is  more  orderly  than  that  of  \'illa-Lobos 
though  none  the  less  Brazilian.  .  .  .  The  thing  I 
like  best  about  his  music  is  its  healthy  emotional 
expression-  -it  is  the  honest  statement  of  how  one 
man  feels.  .  .  .  He  knows  how  to  shape  a  form, 
how  to  orchestrate  well,  how  to  lead  a  bass  line 
effectively.  The  thing  that  attracts  one  most  in 
(iuarnieri's  music  is  its  warmth  and  imagination, 
which  is  touched  by  a  sensibility  that  is  profoundly 
Brazilian.  .At  its  finest,  his  is  the  fresh  and  racy 
music  of  a  “new  ”  eontinent.- 

^  Since  preparation  of  the  preceiling  article  a  concert  of 
the  works  of  Caniarijo  (inarnieri  was  siirn  h\  the 
League  of  Cioinposers  at  the  Museum  of  .Mortem  .\tt  in 
\ew  l  ork  City.  Mr.  Virgil  '!  horn p son  n  iitrs  as 
lolioie's  in  the  '•'Heralrl-  'l  rihunt"  of  .March  S: 


"(iamargo  Guarnieri  is  the  thirrl  composer  oj  South 
.  \mrrican  origin  to  make  himself  felt  as  a  musical  force. 
Like  his  tivo  pretlecessors.  Gomes  anti  I'illa-Lohos.  he 
comes  from  Hrajl.  Like  them.  too.  hr  shows  hath  a 
l  igorous  musical  inrention  anti  a  thorough  at-homeness 
with  the  proertiures  of  composition.  Uis  music  has  ease, 
abundance,  and  character.  If  it  is  not  possible  from  last 
night's  concert  of  his  works  at  the  .Museum  rtf  .Modern 
.Irt  to  define  his  talents  more  completely,  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  talent  is  too  hig  a  one  to  he  easily  confined 
ivithin  the  scope  of  a  chamher-music  program  .  .  . 

Like  all  good  .South  .  Xmerican  music,  .Mr.  Guarnierrs 
reminded  us  that  there  is  a  rhythmic  understanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  hemisphere.  Its  articulation  in  this 
respect  is  purely  .{rnencan  and  re.srmhles  Europe  In  no 
way.  Its  emotional  and  poetic  expression  is  Latin, 
which  is  to  .say,  frank,  objective  and  fairly  impersonal. 
Its  harmonic  syntax  is  tonal,  sophisticated,  Parisian  but 
not  at  all  odorful  or  lascivious.  It  is  architectural, 
rather,  and  straightforward,  designed  to  support  the 
melodic  structure,  not  to  ice  it  over.  '/  he  latter  is  of 
extraordinary  solidity,  simple,  sincere,  ingenious  and 
expressive.  .So  is  the  continuity  of  his  pieces.  .Ill  in 
all,  his  work  is  marked  by  an  authority  and  an  amplitude, 
an  ease,  also,  that  are  rare  in  any  hemisphere,  particularly 
in  this  one.  He  is  obviously  a  musical  author  ivitk 
weight  and  a  cutting  edge." —  EnniiK. 
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BY  RICARDO  SA(;RERA, 
(EE  SAEN  ADOR) 


Afranio  de  Mello  Franco 


On  New  Year's  Day  1943  there  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  American  scene  one  of 
the  continent's  greatest  fiejures.  The  death 
of  Dr.  .Xfranio  de  Mello  Franco,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Brazilian  jurist,  left  a  Rap  that  will 
be  difficult  to  till,  not  only’  in  his  own 
country  and  the  W  estern  Hemisphere  but 
in  the  entire  world  as  well.  warm 
patriot  and  eminent  jurist,  he  fer\ently 
and  devotedly  supported  the  ideal  of 
continental  solidarity.  He  looked  upon 
continental  peace,  however,  as  dependent 
in  its  last  analysis  u])on  world  peace,  and 
world  peace,  he  declared,  was  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  every’  country’.  To  the  task 
of  making  that  conviction  a  reality,  he 
applied  all  his  brilliant  talents  as  a  jurist 
and  all  his  zealous  ardor  as  an  idealist. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Mello  Franco, 
President  X’argas  of  Brazil  decreed  three 
days  of  official  mourning  and  accorded 
him  the  honors  of  a  state  funeral. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  career.  Dr.  Mello  Franco  played  a 
broad  and  intensive  part  in  Brazil's  na¬ 
tional  and  international  life.  He  was 
born  on  February  25,  1870,  in  Minas 
Gerais,  and  while  still  a  very  young  man 
decided  upon  the  law  as  his  profession. 
Lawyer,  jurist,  professor  of  law,  states¬ 
man.  and  legislator,  he  ser\’ed  his  country- 
in  many  posts.  He  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  from  1930  to  1933,  and 
at  different  times  he  was  Brazilian  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
at  The  Hague,  various  inter-American 
and  international  conferences,  and  am¬ 
bassador  on  numerous  special  missions. 
His  leadership  was  friendly  and  intelligent 
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in  the  neuotiations  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^ 
in  1933-34  for  the  settlement  of  the  Leticia  ' 
boundary  dispute  between  C'.olombia  and  i 
Peru,  and  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  of  ' 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  those  two  na¬ 
tions  to  end  the  incident  were  drawn  up 
by  him. 

.•\t  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Mello 
Franco  was  setting  as  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-.\merican  Juridical  C'ommittee 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Os- 
waldo  .\ranha,  Minister  of  Foreign  .3f- 
fairs  of  Brazil,  Mr.  C'harles  G.  Fenwick. 
United  .States  memln'r  of  that  Committee, 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Mello  Franco  in  these 
words: 

Dr.  Mello  Franco  was  one  of  those  great  jurists 
who  Ix-longed  not  only  to  their  own  country  but 
to  the  world.  A  man  of  strong  intellect,  high 
principle,  and  absolute  integrity,  he  combined  an 
acute  legal  mind  with  a  high  sense  of  moral  values 
and  a  courageously  constructive  idealism.  As 
C'.hairman  of  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Cktin- 
mittee  and  afterwards  of  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee,  he  sought  at  all  times  to  up¬ 
hold  the  principles  of  international  law  and  to  unite 
the  American  Republics  in  sup(>ort  of  continental 
solidarity.  While  he  strongly  upheld  the  regional 
unity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  convinced  that  only  in  a  world-wide 
organization  of  ail  nations  would  it  be  pMjssible  to 
secure  the  continental  peace  of  the  American 
states.  In  the  latest  document  which  he  signed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Juridical  Committee,  he  insisted 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  states  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  he  counted  upon  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  new  and  stronger  League  of 
Nations  which  he  believed  must  replace  the 
Geneva  system. 

Dr.  Mello  Franco  took  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Preliminary  Recommendation 
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on  Post-War  Problems,  recently  issued  by  the 
Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,*  and  the 
document  reflects  his  sound  judgment  and  high 
idealism.  He  was  a  great  and  noble  man  and  we 
must  all  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  have  a 
guiding  hand  in  the  formulation  of  the  policies 
of  reconstruction  after  the  present  war. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  January’  6, 
1943,  the  .Ambas.sador  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  spoke  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Brazilian  statesman  in  these 
words; 

Ambassador  Mello  Franco  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  .America 
and  a  jurist  and  statesman  of  world-wide  fame. 
He  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  as 
well  as  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  which  he 
associated  with  Brazil  in  close  bonds  of  friendship 
by  a  series  of  treaties,  and  he  also  played  a  decisive 
role  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  several  contro¬ 
versies  that  threatened  the  peace.  .  ,  Those  of 
us  who  had  the  honor  to  be  his  friends  will  alw  ays 
rrmemix'r  that  great,  modest  and  gentle  man, 
who  w<is  always  just  and  magnanimous,  and  who 
represented  the  highest  virtues  of  the  Brazilian 
nation  and  of  all  America  in  the  greatness  of  his 
spirit  and  of  his  character.  4 

The  .Ambassador  of  Uruguay  then  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  a  resolution  of  con¬ 
dolence  which  was  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  in  the  following  form: 

Whereas:  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  His 
Excellency,  Senhor  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello 
Franco,  of  Brazil ;  and 

Whereas:  During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  Dr.  Mello  Frant  o  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  jaeacc  and 
understanding. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 
Resoi.ves: 

•  1.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  its 

sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Brazilian  statesman  and  jurist.  Dr. 
Afranio  de  Mello  Franco. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

’  Sef  pagfs  212-224. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Cordell  Hull,  spoke  as  follows: 

1  am  certain  I  reflect  the  views  of  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Governing  Board  when  I  say 
that  no  other  citizen  in  all  the  Americas  had  a 
higher  standing  as  an  orator,  jurist,  and  patriot 
and  as  an  authority  on  international  law  than  our 
lamented  friend.  Dr.  Mello  Franco.  He  was  a 
remarkable  person  in  every  resjject  and  he  leaves 
an  imprint  on  the  international  relations  of  this 
continent  that  few  others  can  hope  to  achieve. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  at  a 
number  of  Pan  American  Conferences.  He  was 
a  man  of  sound  and  liberal  views,  and  p>ossessed  a 
statesmanlike  vision  in  all  matters  of  international 
law  and  relations.  W'hen  he  stated  a  legal  propo¬ 
sition  I  always  knew  there  was  not  much  left  to  be 
added.  I  found  great  profit  and  satisfaction  in 
working  with  him,  and  1  considc.’ed  it  a  great 
honor  to  claim  him  as  my  friend  and  to  consider 
myself  one  of  his  most  loyal  friends.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
.Mello  Franco,  and  we  all  lament  his  passing. 

The  .Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Carlos 
Martins,  offered  in  the  following  words  his 
own  and  his  Government’s  appreciation 
of  the  Governing  Board’s  e.xpressions  of 
sympathy  at  Dr.  Mello  Franco’s  passing: 

It  is  with  sincere  and  profound  emotion  that  I 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  Chairman, 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  and  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  for  extolling 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco. 
That  emotion  is  all  the  greater  because  Dr.  Mello 
Franco  was  my  respected  teacher  and  my  deai 
friend.  In  recent  years  whenever  Brazil  desired 
to  present  its  views  on  international  matters, 
Mello  Franco  was  its  spokesman.  His  active  men¬ 
tality,  accompanied  by  a  highly  cultured  manner, 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  America,  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  was  always 
averse  to  extreme  positions,  made  Mello  Franco 
a  personality  whose  prestige  extended  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Brazil  and  embraced  all  of  the 
Americas.  We  in  Brazil  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman  and  I 
am  certain  that  I  express  not  only  the  sentiment  of 
my  Government  but  of  all  his  friends  in  voicing 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  tribute  which  is  here 
offered  to  him,  and  for  the  resolution  which  has 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board. 
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BOLIVIAN  TIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tlu-  Lunghorn  Tin  Sinclti’r  was  hiiilt  in  Texas  primarily  to  use  the  Bolivian  ores  eontraeted  for  by  the 
L  nited  States.  It  Ix'i^an  operations  just  a  year  ai;o.  .Xlxtve:  Dunipini;  the  ore  onto  a  conveyor  leading; 
to  the  crusher.  Bedow:  .\  heap  of  crushed  ore  ready  for  the  first  statues  of  smeltini;. 


PROCESSING  BOLIVIAN  TIN 

Tlic  purr  inoltcn  metal  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  750°  F.  until  it  is  poured  into  molds.  Eaeli  of 
the  bats  shown  weighs  about  80  pounds.  Bolivia  is  the  only  imptortant  Western  Hemisphere  souree  of 
tin,  a  strategic  mineral  of  threat  importance  in  the  war. 
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Post-War  Problems 


The  Preliminary  Recommendation  on 
Post-War  Problems  which  follows  was 
formulated  by  the  Inter- American  Juridi¬ 
cal  Committee  sitting;  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
fulfillment  of  Resolution  XX\'  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  transmitted 
to  the  governments  of  those  nations  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  its  Executive  Committee,  created 
pursuant  to  the  same  Resolution. 

When  this  Recommendation  was  drawn 
up,  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  the  following 
eminent  jurists;  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco, 
of  Brazil;  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  of  the 
United  States;  Pablo  Campos  Ortiz,  of 
Mexico;  Carlos  Eduardo  Stolk,  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela;  Felix  Nieto  del  Rio,  of  Chile; 
Luis  Podesta  Costa  or  Eduardo  Lalxmgle, 
of  Argentina;  and  Manuel  Francisco 
Jimenez,  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  Americas  have  since  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  .\franio 
de  Mello  Franco,  which  took  place  on 
January  1,  1943,  after  a  long  and  honored 
life  devoted  to  defending  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

To  succeed  Dr.  Mello  Franco  on  the 
Committee,  the  Government  of  Brazil 
appointed  Dr.  Francisco  Camjos. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
January  of  this  year,  entrusted  to  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  C;ommittee,  which  it  created, 
the  task  of  formulating  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  international  organization  in  the 
juridical  and  political  fields  and  in  the  field  of 
international  seeurity. 
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In  consequence  of  limitations  impwsed  by  time 
and  circumstances,  the  Committee  believes  it 
wiser  to  defer  for  the  moment  the  formulation  of 
the  specific  recommendations  referred  to.  In¬ 
stead,  it  has  chosen  to  begin  its  work  with  the 
Preliminary  Recommendation  here  offered,  which 
sets  forth  certain  ideas  of  a  fundamental  character 
bearing  ujxjn  the  establishment  of  international 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

These  ideas  are  necessarily  based  upon  the 
exjX'rience  of  the  past.  In  consequence,  the  first 
part  of  the  document,  dealing  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  present  conflict,  calls  attention  to 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  international  law  from 
its  earlier  character  of  a  rule  of  moral  conduct — 
a  deterioration  observable  br-fore  the  first  World 
War  and  later  culminating  in  the  false  ideologies 
created  by  the  Axis  Powers  \\ith  the  delilx*rate 
object  of  satisfying  their  desire  to  expfmd  their 
territories  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  weaker 
states;  it  then  examines  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  which  may  be  considered  as 
factors  leading  to  the  World  War  of  1914,  that 
ended  only  in  app>earance  in  1918;  it  examines 
further  the  causes  of  the  present  war,  many  of 
which  arc  the  same  as  those  that  brought  on  the 
earlier  war;  and  it  analyzes  briefly  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  proclaimed  in  the  Ckjvenant. 

The  second  part  of  the  Preliminary  Recom¬ 
mendation,  drafted  in  the  form  of  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  first  part,  sets  forth  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which,  it  is  Irelieved,  must  guide 
the  policy  of  states  in  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  after  the  war. 

In  carrying  out  its  task  the  Committee  gave 
consideration  to  the  standards  of  conduct  laid 
down  in  the  “Reaffirmation  of  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  International  Law,”  which  it  drafted 
in  response  to  Resolution  XXVTII  of  the  Third 
C.onsultative  Meeting,  and  which  was  offered  to 
the  American  Governments  on  June  2d  of 
this  year,  for  signature  in  the  Pan  American 
Union.  For  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
fundamental  principles  adopted  by  the  American 
Republics  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  just  and 
permanent  f>eace.  At  the  same  time  the  Com¬ 
mittee  took  into  account  Resolution  XXXV  of  the 
Consultative  Meeting,  in  which  the  Foreign 
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Ministers  took  note  oi'  the  contents  f  f  the  Atlantic 
C.hartcr  and  expressed  to  President  Roosevelt 
their  satisfaction  with  the  inclusion  in  that  doc¬ 
ument  of  principles  which  constitute  part  of  the 
juridical  heritage  of  America,  thus  indicating 
the  general  standards  by  which  the  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  should  lx-  guided  in  their 
search  for  a  solution  of  post-war  problems. 

The  C'.ommittee  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
if  the  supreme  objective  of  a  permanent  and  just 
peace  is  to  lx-  attained  by  the  coopx*ration  of  all 
nations  it  will  lx-  necessary  for  each  one  of  them  to 
accept  a  responsibility  proportionate  to  its  ability 
to  contribute  to  that  end;  and  that  plans  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  charai  ter  will  have  to  lx-  adopted,  giving 
first  consideration  to  emergency  measures,  such  as 
the  complex  problems  of  the  fx-riod  of  transition 
Itetween  the  end  of  hostilities  and  a  definitive 
treaty  of  jx-aee,  and  leaving  sufTieient  latitude  for 
the  later  adoption,  as  conditions  warrant,  of  more 
permanent  measui  es,  such  as  the  detei  mination  of 
the  machinery  of  government  which  it  will  lx- 
neccs-sary  for  the  community  of  nations  to  adopt  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  peace  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  security  and  guaranteed  by 
pledges  of  eexjperative  defense. 

It  may  be  oltserved,  further,  that  in  its  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  the  Committee  followed,  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  a  logical  classification  of  its 
material.  It  was  aware,  however,  that  many  of 
the  factors  separately  analyzed  as  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social,  in  reality  worked  together  in 
bringing  alxxit  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
This  same  interdependence  of  the  various  causes 
of  the  war,  and  the  desire  to  pre.sent  a  sufficiently 
rounded  report,  led  the  Committee  to  undertake  a 
general  examination  of  the  economic  factors,  the 
specific  study  of  which  falls  to  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Committee  intends  to  study  and  to  formu¬ 
late  at  a  later  date  specific  recommendations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  detailed  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  this  Preliminary 
Recommendation.  In  doing  so  it  will  take  into 
account  the  suggestions  and  projects  which  the 
.\meriean  Governments  may  present  to  it  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  Resolution  XX\’. 

In  the  meantime  the  present  Recommendation 
is  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  in  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  some  measure  of  uniformity  in  their 
points  of  view  with  relation  to  international  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  fxjst-war  period.  For  the  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  American  Governments  should  forth¬ 


with  determine  upxin  a  general  line  of  conduct,  so 
that  they  may  lx*  able  when  the  time  comes  to 
take  a  united  stand  in  meeting  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  and  in  assuming  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  their  solution. 

FACTOR.S  \VH1C;H  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

L.AW  AND  ORDER 

I.  Limitations  of  I.ntf.rn.ationai.  Law  before 
1920. 

(u)  Theory  of  international  ‘‘positive"  law. — In 
the  years  preceding  the  War  of  1914  the  general 
theory  of  international  law  was  based  upon  fal.se 
premises.  The  early  writers  on  international 
law,  the  Spanish  theologians,  Grotius  and  other 
authors,  appx'ar  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  of 
the  moral  basis  ol  international  law,  however  far 
removed  from  moral  standards  the  actual  conduct 
of  nations  in  tho.se  times  may  have  Ix-en.  They 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature,  repre¬ 
senting  the  dictate  of  light  reason  and  applicable 
to  the  relations  of  states.  Later  writers,  such  as 
\’attel  in  the  18th  century,  showed  a  tendency  to 
adjust  moral  principles  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
nations  and  to  establish  the  theory  that  each 
nation  was  the  judge  of  its  own  moral  conduct. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  many  writers  to  adopt  what 
was  called  a  “positive”  attitude  towards  inter¬ 
national  law.  These  writers  abandoned  almost 
entirely  the  task  of  formulating  moral  standards 
by  which  the  conduct  of  nations  might  be  judged, 
and  instead  they  adopted  the  pragmatie  standard 
that  the  actual  practice  of  nations,  as  expressed  in 
usages  and  eustoms,  constituted  the  only  valid 
international  law.  The  result  was  that  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  this  mistaken  theory  came  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  existence  of  rules  of  international  law 
by  the  record  of  the  conduct  of  nations,  instead 
of  judging  the  conduet  of  nations  by  the  principles 
of  law. 

After  the  first  World  War  the  necessity  was  seen 
of  a  new  theory  of  international  law,  and  the 
effort  was  made  to  assign  to  the  new  law  the 
function  not  only  of  enforcing  existing  rules  of 
conduct  but  of  bringing  the  law  itself  into  har¬ 
mony  with  a  higher  standard  of  international 
justiee  and  a  better  organized  eommunity  of 
nations.  Nevertheless  the  tendeney  still  con¬ 
tinued  of  asserting  the  priority  of  the  will  of  the 
individual  state  over  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  moral  law. 
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{/>)  'I hf  ii.\r  Ilf  fnrff  fiiiisiitnril  Irgilimalr  its  a 
iiifiins  of  fiiirsiiinf:  rliiiiiis  or  ohiiiinins  IfSiil  rrihiss. — 
This  mistaken  eoneeption  of  international  law  let! 
to  the  admission  of  the  prineiple  that  when  eon- 
troversies  arose  between  two  states  and  iiM'thcKls 
of  direet  negotiation  failed,  either  of  the  parties 
might  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  anti  resort 
to  fort  e  as  a  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  ftir  its 
alleged  rights.  The  elaimant  state,  having  de¬ 
cided  for  itself  that  its  vital  national  interests  were 
at  stake,  was  permitted  tt»  “defentl'"  tin  in  by 
whatever  means  it  might  have  at  its  disposal. 
War  was  thus  a  legalized  prixednre,  the  ultima 
ratio  of  organized  states,  as  it  had  Ix-en  the  iil'ima 
ratio  of  kings  and  princes  in  earlier  centuries. 

Once  entered  upon,  war  gave  rise  to  a  distinct 
set  of  rights  and  duties  called  the  “laws  of  war,” 
which  purpK)rted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Ix’lligerents.  These  laws  of  war  were  eharae- 
terizcd  ehiefly  by  their  violation,  due  to  the  fact 
that  new  instruments  of  war  and  new  conditions 
li'd  the  belligerents  to  consider  the  existing  rule 
inapplicable. 

(r)  l.imiteil  scopr  of  methods  for  the  peaeifid  setth- 
ment  of  international  disputes. — During  the  last 
decades  of  the  19th  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
2(lth  century  numerous  treaties  were  entered  into 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  international 
disputes.  But  in  consequence  of  the  claim  made 
bv  states  that  their  sovereign  wills  should  take 
priority  over  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  these  arbitration  treatic's  were 
limited  in  seop<'  and  contained,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  a  proviso  in  accordance  with  which  the 
obligation  to  arbitrate  excluded  disputes  which 
involved  the  national  honor  and  the  vital  interests 
of  the  contra*  ting  parties.  By  the  unrestricted  use 
of  this  proviso,  the  two  states  were  left  at  lil>erty 
to  arbitrate  only  the  disputes  which  they  were 
willing  to  arbitrate,  with  the  result  that  the  dis¬ 
putes  which  were  excluded  wer*’  the  very  ones 
which  it  was  necessary  to  arbitrate  if  recourse  to 
war  was  to  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  these  treaties,  called  “voluntary  arbitration 
treaties,”  contained  the  further  defect  of  requiring, 
as  a  condition  of  entering  into  effect,  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  the  arbitrators  were  to  l)c  desig¬ 
nated  and  the  procedure  deU'rmined;  all  of  which 
made  a  successful  outcome  the  more  doubtful. 

.\fter  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  a 
j'onsiderable  increase  in  the  numix-r  of  arbitration 
treaties  was  to  lx-  observed.  But,  except  in  particu¬ 
lar  instances,  particularly  in  .Xmerii'a,  the  seop<‘  of 
these  treaties  and  their  practical  applieaiion 
continued  to  be  limited,  and  sta»<  s  resorted  to 


arbitration  only  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  I 
secondary  interest.  Thus  The  Hague  Permanent  I 
(’ourt  of  .Xrbitration  totik  jurisdiction  over  a  I 
number  of  cases,  but  all  of  them  were  of  relative  I 
unimportance.  Even  the  Permanent  Clourt  of  p 
International  Justice,  in  spite  of  its  ri’markably  [ 
successful  re*-ord,  was  unable,  by  reason  of  its  p 
limited  jurisdiction,  to  meet  the  real  ne<  ds  of  . 
the  time.  f 

(d)  1  he  principle  of  neutrality. —  C'onsistentlv  with  F 
its  ace«-ptanee  of  the  legality  of  war,  traditional  L 
international  law  recognized  the  light  of  third  ■ 
states,  not  Ix-ing  parties  to  a  particular  *-ontro- 
versy,  to  remain  aUxif  from  the  conflict.  The 
I'ommunity  of  nations  was  not  organized  so  as  to  | 
guarantee  the  independence  and  territorial  in-  * 
tegrity  of  its  nx-inlx'rs.  No  responsibility  was  J 

recognized  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  victim  of  s 

an  unjust  attack,  or  to  distinguish  Ix-twcen  I 
Ix-lligerents  on  the  basis  of  their  observance  or  ■ 
their  disregard  of  international  standards  of  con-  ■ 
duet.  Rather  the  neutral  state  frequently  saw  in  ^ 
the  war  opportunities  of  prtrfit  for  itself,  w  hich  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  might  counterbalance  the 
losses  caused  by  the  rules  of  contraband  and  - 
bhx'kade.  B 

The  extravagant  demands  of  the  Ix-lligcrents  , 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  their  flagrant  ■’ 
violation  of  their  duties  to  neutral  states,  as  well  I 
as  the  eonlliet  Ix-tween  the  effoit  of  the  Ix-llig-  ; 
erents  to  extend  indefinitely  the  rides  of  con-  ^ 
traband  and  bhxkade  and  the  r<-sistanee  of 
neutral  states  to  interferences  with  their  eom- 
meree  with  the  Ix-lligcrents,  led  certain  neutral  ^ 
states  to  enter  the  War  of  1914.  But  in  these  ^ 
cases  the  neutral  state  acted  priniaiily  in  defense  I 
of  its  own  national  interests  and  not  in  defense  * 
of  the  prin*  iplc  of  inti-rnational  law  and  order.  - 
.■\fter  the  first  World  War  the  C'.ovenant  of  the  | 
League  of  Nations  created  an  international 
organization  based  upon  a  system  of  collective  a 
security,  which  established  the  principle  of  tom-  ! 
mon  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  p<-aee  and  which  contemplated  the 
application  of  various  forms  of  sanctions  against 
states  which  might  violate  the  principles  of  the 
C'.ovenant.  But  the  old  conception  of  neutrality  | 
contimied,  in  spite  of  its  Ix-ing  inconsistent  with  j 
till-  new  principles.  This  was  due  in  pai  t  to  the  ' 
policy  of  isolation  f<jllow<-d  by  c<-rtain  powers,  | 
whos<-  |x-oples  and  gtjvernments  were  mor<-  intent  | 
upon  their  own  immediate  national  si-cuiity  than  | 
upon  the  attitude  incumlx-nt  upon  them  as  mem-  ^ 
Ix-rs  of  the  eommunity  *)f  nations.  This  policy,  ^ 
in  spit*-  of  its  justifiabh-  domi  stie  obj<-etivc<.  was  ; 
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an  inclirn  t  i-nciHirat'cnifiu  tt)  the  agi'ifssors.  In 
addition  to  this  effect,  the  neutrality  poliey  of 
these  states  served  as  an  excuse  for  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  to  apply 
the  sanctions  of  the  Ciovenant  ac;ainst  an  aggres¬ 
sor.  on  the  ground  that  the  sanctions  would  be 
defeated  in  part  by  the  eontinuanee  of  trade 
between  these  neutral  states  and  the  aggressors. 

(r)  I’mesiricted  snirriignly. — The  eoneeption  of 
the  unrestricted  sovereignty  of  states  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
effective  international  cooperation.  Correspond¬ 
ing  to  unrestricted  sovereignty  in  the  relations 
of  states  would  lx-  unrestricted  lilxrty  in  the 
relations  of  citizens  within  the  state.  The  same 
anarchy  and  disorder  might  lx-  expected  in  lx)th 
eases. 

While  in  the  years  preceding  the  war  of  1914 
certain  restrictions  upon  their  sovereignty  were 
recognized  by  nations,  in  prattiee  they  dis¬ 
regarded  them.  They  were  the  judges  in  their 
own  case  and  they  appealed  to  the  arbitrament 
of  force  to  obtain  what  they  claimed  to  lx-  their 
rights.  The  idea  of  interdefx-ndenee  had  praeti- 
eally  no  inlluenee  upon  their  conduct. 

.•\fter  the  first  World  War  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
particularly  the  principle  of  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  the  new  rule  that  the  refusal  of  a  state  to 
arbitrate  a  controversy  and  its  resort  to  war 
should  constitute  an  offense  against  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League,  restricted  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  states  in  favor  of  the  general 
welfare.  Nevertheless  the  conception  of  un- 
iiinited  sovereignty  still  prevailed,  reducing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  con¬ 
stituting  in  itself  a  ground  of  potential  conflict 
Ix'tween  states  and  leading  easily  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  others. 

11.  OKFKf.TS  OF  InTF.RNATIONAI,  OrC: A.NIZ ATION. 

(fi)  Absence  of  an  ejfeclire  inlernalional  or  i>  animal  ion 
before  — On  the  eve  of  the  World  War  in  1914 

the  body  of  customs  and  of  treaty  provisions  which 
was  railed  “International  Law”  was  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  eoneeption  of  “law”  recog¬ 
nized  within  the  individual  state.  The  elaborate 
rules  which  constituted  the  law  dealt  only  with 
rights  and  duties  of  lesser  eonsequenee.  The  vital 
political  and  economic  interests  of  statrs  were 
outside  the  law. 

War  was  a  legal  procedure;  and  the  efforts  of 
international  conferences,  such  as  those  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1899  and  1907,  were  directed  towaids 


regulating  its  effects  rather  than  prohibiting  re¬ 
course  to  it.  The  community  of  nations  was  so 
hxjsely  organized  that  when  critical  situations 
arose  the  Governments  concerned  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  controversy  could  only  negotiate  at  a  distance 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostility,  while  the  rest 
of  the  community  watched  the  development  of 
the  crisis  with  indifference  or  with  a  sense  that 
they  were  helpless  to  prevent  the  coming  catas¬ 
trophe.  There  was  not  even  the  machinery  of 
common  consultation,  which  might  have  permitted 
the  foreign  offices  to  conduct  negotiations  more 
effectively  than  was  possible  by  the  ordinary 
channels  of  diplomacy. 

(b)  1  he  league  of  .\ations. — The  lesson  of  the 
World  War  was  not  lost  upon  a  number  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  .Allied  Powers.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  after  proclaiming  his  “Fourteen 
Points”  of  a  just  peace,  sought  to  create  a  world¬ 
wide  organization  which  would  have  as  its  pri¬ 
mary  function  “to  promote  international  coopera¬ 
tion  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.”  International  law  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  in  which  the  entire  body  of  states,  organized 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  was  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  jx-ace. 

But  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson  had  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  League,  refused  to 
cooperate  with  it,  with  the  result  that  from  the 
beginning  the  League  lacked  the  support  of  one 
of  the  memlx’rs  of  the  community  whose  coopx'ra- 
tion  was  most  neces.sary  to  its  effective  operation. 
Other  important  states  did  not  cooperate  con¬ 
tinuously,  either  Ix-cause  they  became  members 
after  its  establishment  or  because  they  resigned 
after  having  been  members  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time. 

The  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations  might  perhaps  have  been  overcome  if 
its  actual  mcmlxrs  had  upheld  its  principles  more 
effectively.  But  instead  the  policies  of  the  Great 
Powers  influenced  the  decisions  at  Geneva  and  in 
some  eases  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  The  Locarno  agreements,  for  example, 
instead  of  gravitating  to  the  League  and  adding 
to  its  authority  were,  in  a  sense,  inspired  by  con¬ 
trary  sentiments — they  made  the  League  come  to 
Locarno. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  Great  Powers  con¬ 
ceived  the  purpose  of  the  League  more  in  terms  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  than  in  terms  of  pro- 
moling  the  welfare  of  the  international  community. 
■Article  1 9  of  the  Covenant  had  in  mind  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  about  peaceful  changes  in  the 
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status  quo.  But  the  necessity  of  unanimous  consent 
defeated  the  application  of  this  article  and  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  that  greatly  needed 
function. 

In  consequence  of  its  limited  functions  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  League  of  Nations  into  an  effec¬ 
tive  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
proceeded  slowly  and  then  completely  halted. 
Peace  was  regarded  as  a  static  condition  rather 
than  as  a  dynamic  process.  It  was  thought  of  in 
negative  terms  as  the  absence  of  war,  rather  than 
in  fjositive  terms  as  a  continuing  process  of  pro¬ 
tecting  human  rights  and  meeting  human  needs. 

(c)  Thf  brfakdnwn  of  the  system  of  collective  secu¬ 
rity. — Law  and  order  demand  first  of  all  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  violence,  an  absolute  ban  uf>on  recourse 
to  war  as  a  means  of  enforcing  claims  and  as  an 
instrument  of  national  jxilicy.  But  law  and 
order  also  demand  that  the  whole  community 
of  nations  shall  assume  a  collective  responsibility 
lx)th  to  prev<-nt  aggression  and  to  give  aid  to  the 
victim  of  an  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
creation  of  an  effective  machinery  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes.  States  came  to 
consider  their  national  security  as  endangered 
rather  by  threats  of  direct  attack  than  by  a  general 
breakdown  of  law  and  order.  Thus  it  was  possible 
that,  notwithstanding  voices  that  spoke  out  clearly 
on  Ix-half  of  justice  and  the  rule  of  law,  the  leading 
memlx'rs  of  the  League  acquiesced  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  integrity  of  China  by  Japan  in  1931, 
when  Manchuria  was  invaded;  and  again  it  was 
jxjssible  for  them  to  take  but  inadequate  measures 
to  restrain  Italy  from  invading  Ethiopia  in  1935. 
The  open  defiance  of  law  and  order  by  Japan 
and  by  Italy  and  the  temporary  success  of  their 
resort  to  methods  of  violence  brought  the  whole 
system  of  collective  security  into  disrepute;  so 
that  the  annexation  of  Austria  met  with  no  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  League,  and  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  same  year  was 
carried  out  without  reference  to  the  League  as 
an  organized  Ixxly.  When  in  March,  1939, 
Germany  openly  repudiated  the  Munich  agree¬ 
ment  of  “appeasement,”  it  was  too  late  to  restrain 
the  aggressor.  C^onfidenje  in  collective  action 
had  Ix'en  so  far  destroyed  as  to  make  a  united 
front  for  the  defense  of  law  and  order  impossible. 
Each  nation  found  itself  obliged  to  shift  for  itself 
and  to  meet  the  threat  of  war  by  looking  to  its 
own  security.  War  came,  as  was  to  be  exp>ected; 
and  after  it  had  broken  out  the  invasion  of  the 
Baltic  .States  by  Russia  was  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  success  which  had  attended  the  initial 
aggression. 


III.  Political  Factors. 

(а)  The  system  of  a  balance  of  pmver. — In  the 
years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  League 

of  .Nations  the  complete  absence  of  any  concep-  | 
tion  of  collective  security  led  to  the  adoption  of  i 
the  system  of  the  .so-called  “balance  of  power,” 
which  had  as  its  objective  that  no  state  or  group  P 
of  states  should  acquire  a  dominant  position  in  L 
the  international  community.  .-Mliances  were  j 
formed  to  counteract  the  power  of  a  particular 
state;  and  these  alliances  were  in  turn  met  hy 
counter-alliances.  But  this  balance  of  power  was  j 
an  inherently  unstable  balance,  with  its  scales 
constantly  shifting. 

Under  these  conditions  the  relations  of  states  j 
were  characterized  by  antagonism,  distrust  and  I 
fear  of  attack.  The  balance  of  power  bore  no  I 
relation  to  justice;  and  in  being  raised  to  the  level 
of  a  pxilitical  principle  it  necessarily  implied  that 
international  relations  were  based  upon  force 
and  that  states  were  by  their  nature  divided  into 
hostile  groups. 

Peace  of  any  permanent  character  was  scarcely 
to  lx*  hoped  for  under  these  circumstances.  If 
the  balance  of  power  succeeded  in  preventing 
small  wars,  it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  world  in  the  condition  of  an  armed  camp. 
There  was  complete  lack  of  mutual  confidence 
Ix’tween  the  leading  powers;  and  eventual  war 
upon  a  larger  and  more  devastating  scale  was 
inevitable. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  1914  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
the  deliberate  act  of  a  particular  state  as  it  was 
the  result  of  a  defective  international  system, 
which  contained  in  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
breakdown. 

(б)  Competitive  armaments. — The  system  of  the 
“balance  of  power,”  and  the  alisence  at  this  time 
of  any  collective  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
community  of  nations  for  the  protection  of  its 
individual  members,  led  naturally  to  competitive  * 
armaments.  Each  state  was  called  upon  to  defend 

its  own  independence  and  its  own  national  inter¬ 
ests.  Each  state  had  to  rely  upon  its  own  armed 
forces  to  as.sert  its  claims  against  another  state. 
Diplomacy  was  effective  to  the  extent  that  the 
military  and  naval  power  of  a  state  commanded 
respect.  All  critical  negotiations  were  conducted  I 
in  the  atmosphere  of  what  was  called  “pxiwer 
politics.”  L 

Armaments  originally  created  for  defensive 
purposes  came  to  lx*  an  end  in  themselves  rather 
than  a  means  to  an  end.  Nations  created  great 
armies  and  built  up  great  fleets  with  noyspecific 
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objective  in  view.  They  sought  military  and  naval 
power  for  the  sake  of  power.  Thus  the  competition 
in  armaments  became  in  its  turn  a  cause  of  war. 

The  paradoxical  character  of  the  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  armaments  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  became 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  offensive  and 
defensive  armaments.  Each  state  was  loud  in  its 
assertion  that  its  armaments  were  for  purely 
“defensive”  purposes.  But  other  states  had  not 
the  same  confidence  in  the  defensive  character  of 
thearmamentsofneighboring states.  Themeaning 
of  the  term  “defensive”  obviously  depended  upon 
what  particular  policies  or  interests  a  nation  had 
it  in  mind  to  defend;  so  that  what  was  alleged  to 
be  defensive  by  one  state  was  seen  to  be  offensive 
by  another. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Covenant  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  required  the  reduction  of  armaments.  But 
in  spite  of  efforts  to  brine  about  disarmament,  in 
spite  of  what  was  accomplished  at  the  conferences 
of  Washington  and  London,  the  nations  were 
never  able  to  come  to  an  effective  agreement  upon 
this  essential  condition  of  permanent  peace.  The 
political  interests  of  the  Powers  prolonged  in¬ 
definitely  the  discussion  whether  disarmament 
came  prior  or  subsequent  to  collective  security; 
whereas  the  real  solution  was  that  the  two  should 
proceed  side  by  side.  The  inability  to  decide  this 
question  made  it  clear  that  the  conception  of 
collective  security  contemplated  by  the  League 
was  still  in  the  realm  of  theory. 

That  the  problem  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
traffic  in  armaments  cannot  be  denied.  The 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  by  private  or 
semiprivate  parties,  without  regulation  of  any 
kind,  and  their  sale  in  the  opien  market  were 
disturbingelements  in  international  relations.  The 
greed  for  profits  on  the  part  of  the  armament 
industry,  resorting  on  occasion  to  highly  repre¬ 
hensible  methods,  provoked  fear  and  suspicion  be¬ 
tween  states  and  added  greatly  to  the  growing 
tenseness  of  the  relations  between  them. 

(f)  Political  imperialism. — Intimately  assc^iated 
with  the  system  of  the  balance  of  piower  was  the 
policy  of  piolitical  impierialism  pursued  during 
the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century.  The 
Great  Powers,  led  by  a  variety  of  motives,  chiefly 
of  an  economic  character,  sought  to  obtain 
control  over  backward  pieoples  and  undevelopied 
countries.  Thus  they  created  the  great  modern 
colonial  empires  which  served  as  sources  of  raw 
materials  for  the  industry  of  the  mother  country, 
as  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  and  at  times 
also  as  military  and  naval  bases  and  as  a  recruiting 


ground  for  armies.  Once  the  first  territorial 
acquisitions  were  made,  it  became  necessary 
to  increase  naval  piower  in  order  to  protect  the 
new  lines  of  communication  and  commerce,  and 
additional  territories  had  to  be  annexed  in  order 
to  defend  those  originally  acquired.  Thus  co¬ 
lonial  expansion  knew  no  limit  except  that  of 
finding  territory  and  pieoples  in  a  condition  to  be 
colonized.  Rivalry  for  the  possession  of  colonies 
gave  an  added  motive  to  the  compietition  in  arma¬ 
ments,  and  in  this  way  it  contributed,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  endanger  the  pieace  of 
the  world. 

If  from  one  pioint  of  view  colonial  impierialism 
brought  a  certain  degree  of  material  progress  to 
particular  colonics  and  protectorates,  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  on  the  whole  more  than  offset  by  the 
subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  native  piopu- 
lations  to  the  political  objectives  of  the  colonizing 
piowers  and  by  the  rivalries  that  dcvelopied  be¬ 
tween  them.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  piolicy 
of  the  Great  Powers  was  inspired  by  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  subject 
pieoples  were  a  secondary  consideration. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations 
a  new  plan  was  put  into  practice,  which  improved 
the  condition  of  the  territories  to  which  it  wtis 
applied.  The  system  of  mandates,  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  League,  was  not  always  true  to 
its  original  purpxise;  but  the  principle  underlying 
it  was  the  right  one,  and  it  must  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  future. 

(</)  Political  nationalism. — Even  before  the  war  of 
1914  the  spirit  of  nationalism  manifested  itself  at 
times  in  exaggerated  forms.  Theories  of  racial 
supremacy  were  proclaimed  which,  in  the  minds 
of  their  advocates,  were  justification  for  the  right 
of  one  pieople  to  dominate  other  races  believed 
to  be  inferior.  Ideas  of  this  kind  doubtless  con¬ 
tributed  in  part  to  the  warlike  spirit  out  of 
which  the  conflict  grew.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  war  that  nationalism  manifested  itself  in 
dangerous  forms,  exaggerating  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  the  racial  and  cultural  bonds  of  certain  states 
and  constituting  a  threat  to  the  general  pieace. 

In  spite  of  the  high  ideals  of  international  co- 
opieration  expressed  by  the  delegates  of  many  of 
the  nations  represented  at  Geneva,  it  was  clear 
that  the  governments  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
nations  were  far  from  accepting  the  objectives  of 
the  League  Covenant  as  the  basis  of  their  prac¬ 
tical  jKilieies.  Memories  of  the  war  were  too 
bitter  for  many  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  it 
to  have  confidence  in  the  new  system  of  collective 
security.  Political  leaders  in  the  states  which  had 
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won  the  war  still  thought  in  terms  of  the  perman¬ 
ent  repression  of  the  defeated  powers;  while 
public  opinion  in  the  defeated  states  thought  in 
terms  of  undoing  the  effects  of  the  peace  treaties 
and  recovering  what  they  had  lost. 

All  the  efforts  of  enlightened  leaders  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  develop  the  machinery  of 
international  organization  and  to  make  it  an 
agency  for  the  modification  of  the  inequitable 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  conditions  creating  international  friction  were 
defeated  by  the  new  and  more  intense  spirit  of 
nationalism  which  developed  in  the  heart  of 
Europe. 

States  came  to  concentrate  exclusively  upon 
their  own  immediate  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  National¬ 
ism  was  exaggerated  to  the  point  where  in  some 
cases  it  became  a  pathological  condition  influenc¬ 
ing  radically  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  state.  A  degraded  form  of  this 
extreme  nationalism,  established  by  minority 
groups  with  the  aid  of  force,  drew  its  supp>ort  from 
a  false  ideology,  essentially  materialistic,  which 
denied  the  free  activity  of  the  human  spirit  and 
the  right  of  individual  judgment  in  political 
matters.  In  the  domestic  sphere  this  form  of 
nationalism  repudiated  the  principle  that  govern¬ 
ments  are  bound  by  law;  it  dominated  all  the 
activities  of  the  people,  and  it  reduced  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  the  state.  In  foreign  relations  it  denied 
the  basic  principle  of  the  juridical  equality  of 
states;  it  overrode  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  it 
advocated  expansion  and  conquest.  Hence  came 
its  idea  of  world  domination,  for  which  it  w^ls  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  every  available  means  from  the  infil¬ 
tration  of  false  doctrines  to  revolution  and  war. 
It  was  imperialism  in  a  new  form,  oi)enly  resorting 
to  force  and  violating  international  treaties  with¬ 
out  scruple. 

This  new  ideology  took  deeper  root  than  would 
have  been  f>ossible  a  generation  earlier  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  governments  holding  those  views 
were  able  to  shut  off  the  sources  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  Rigorous  censorship  of  the  press,  a  govern¬ 
mental  monopoly  of  radio  broadcasting,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  public  meetings,  and  other  forms  of 
control  made  it  impossible  for  public  opinion  in 
these  countries  to  have  access  to  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  have  enabled  it  to  form  just 
judgments  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the 
government.  Thus  the  very  wells  of  thought  were 
poisoned,  and  pjolitical  leaders  who  were  promot¬ 
ing  false  theories  of  nationalism  were  able  to 


strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  thus  deceived  as  to  the  true  attitude  of  other 
countries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  over  education  was  used  to  disseminate  in 
the  minds  of  youth  false  conceptions  of  patriotism, 
which  made  mutual  understanding  between 
countries  more  difficult  and  created  new  barrien 
between  them. 

In  the  end  the  public  at  large  proved  to  be  an 
easy  victim  of  this  propaganda;  and  suspicion  and 
distrust  increased  in  propxrrtion  to  economic  dis¬ 
tress.  At  this  point  the  political  and  economic 
factors  that  caused  the  break-down  of  law  and 
order  became  indistinguishable  from  the  social 
factors,  each  set  of  influences  reacting  upon  the 
other  and  agg;ravating  its  effects. 

In  line  with  their  control  over  the  sources  of 
public  information  in  their  own  countries  certain 
governments  sought  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  foreign  countries,  and  to  that  end  they  set  up 
organized  agencies  of  propaganda  whose  methods 
extended  from  false  statements  to  the  distribution 
of  incendiary  literature.  At  the  same  time  these 
governments  attempted  to  undermine  the  loyalty 
which  naturalized  citizens  owed  to  the  country  of 
their  adoption,  resorting  to  illegal  methods,  such 
as  the  formation  of  disguised  political  clubs. 
These  subversive  activities,  carried  on  at  times  by 
p>ersons  associated  with  embassies  and  consulates, 
constituted  acts  of  moral  aggression  which,  never¬ 
theless,  it  was  difficult  to  combat  without  putting 
into  effect  general  restrictions  upon  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  and  of  public  assembly. 

Nationalism  carried  to  such  extremes  thus  be¬ 
came  a  preponderating  factor  in  bringing  on  the 
war. 

IV.  EicoNOMic  Factors. 

(a)  Economic  imperialism. — It  was  in  the  field  of 
economic  interests,  however,  that  imp)eiialism 
manifested  itself  in  its  most  acute  form.  For  in 
the  modern  state  economic  interests  not  only  are 
inseparable  from  political  interests  but  are  in 
large  part  the  motive  force  of  political  action,  em¬ 
bracing  as  they  do  the  raw  materials  of  industry, 
production,  transportation,  the  sale  of  goods  in 
domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  the  financial 
transactions  incident  to  industry  and  commerce 
in  general. 

The  development  of  industrial  machinery 
during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  production  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  led  the  principal  industrial 
states  to  seek  to  obtain  sources  of  the  raw  ma- 
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terials  of  industry  and  markets  for  their  manu¬ 
factured  products.  The  result  was  a  ruthless 
competition  between  them  to  obtain  exclusive 
control  of  these  raw  materials  and  markets  and  to 
assure  themselves  a  privileged  position  wherever 
political  pressure  could  be  exercised  to  that  end. 
The  competition  included  also  the  investment  of 
capital  drawn  from  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
different  countries;  so  that  the  economic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  colonies,  protectorates  and  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence,  when  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
monoptoly  of  raw  materials,  at  least  resulted  in 
exclusive  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  by  citizens  of  the  mother  country.  Eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  took  on  a  political  and 
strategic  character;  with  the  result  that  political 
and  economic  impterialism  became  parts  of  a 
single  objective,  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  thus  exploited  became 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  state  exercising 
control  over  them. 

Moreover,  in  the  pursuance  of  their  efforts  to 
obtain  advantages  in  foreign  markets,  govern¬ 
ments  frequently  supported  their  citizens  in  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  trade  practices  which  were  in  open 
violation  of  the  standards  of  fair  competition.  The 
result  was  that  rivalry  between  the  citizens  of 
different  countries  became  rivalry  between  their 
governments;  and  the  economic  comjjetition  of 
private  business  companies  took  on  a  political 
character  and  gave  further  impulse  to  the  belief 
that  the  interests  of  one  state  were  fundamentally 
opposed  to  those  of  another  state. 

(A)  Economic  nationalism. — Even  before  1914  the 
great  majority  of  states  showed  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
strict  the  free  exchange  of  gocxls  by  the  erection 
of  tariff  barriers  and  other  obstructions,  which 
frequently  created  international  friction.  These 
measures  were  used  as  an  important  weapon  in  the 
struggle  attending  “power  politics.”  After  the 
war  these  conditions  continued,  and  an  extreme 
form  of  nationalism  developed,  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  only  way  to  increase  exftorts  was  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  trade  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  same  time  it  was  said  that  the  war 
had  shown  the  necessity  of  a  greater  degree  of 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Except  for  its  limited  provisions  in  respect  to 
territories  put  under  mandate,  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  contained  no  provisions 
looking  to  cc>of>eration  in  the  field  of  international 
economic  relations.  The  new  states  created  by 
the  peace  treaties  erected  tariff  barriers  which  cut 
across  the  lines  of  trade  followed  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  New  centers  of  commerce  were  thus 


created  at  the  expense  of  established  industrial 
communities  now  separated  by  national  bound¬ 
aries  from  their  former  area  of  trade.  A  tendency 
was  observable  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  most-favored-nation  clause  and  to  adopt 
to  an  excessive  degree  the  policy  of  fixing  quotas 
for  imported  goods,  putting  tcixes  on  exp>orts, 
laying  embargoes,  and  creating  other  similar 
restrictions. 

The  erection  of  high  tariff  walls  had  the  effect  of 
creating  a  condition  of  industrial  insecurity  for 
states  not  possessing  raw  materials  within  their 
national  boundaries.  The  economic  theory  that 
there  should  always  be  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  its  own  commerce  led  each  state  to  pursue  its 
policies  without  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  other  states.  No  concerted  measures 
were  taken  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution 
upon  an  international  basis,  so  that  the  surplus 
products  of  one  country  might  be  available  to 
other  countries  in  need  of  them.  The  various 
trade  barriers  became  instruments  of  economic 
war  and  were  used  as  such. 

.\fter  1 924  conditions  improved  to  some  extent. 
Certain  commercial  agreements  of  a  temporary 
nature  were  replaced  by  others  of  longer  duration, 
having  in  view  the  promotion  of  trade  up>on  a 
freer  basis.  .\t  the  International  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  of  1927,  which  met  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  states  represented  at  the 
conference  declared  that  it  was  time  to  stop 
raising  higher  tariff  barriers  and  to  reverse  the 
trend  in  that  rcsjject  by  removing  the  obstacles  to 
international  commerce.  Nevertheless  the  spirit 
of  exaggerated  nationalism  prevailed,  and  in  some 
cases  it  even  led  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  state 
itself  take  over  the  functions  of  industry  and  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  absence  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  economic  relations  made  itself  felt  more 
acutely  when  the  crisis  of  1929  came.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  international  debts, 
tariffs  and  labor  relations  had  not  been  worked  out 
with  a  long-range  view  of  the  general  welfare, 
whether  of  the  individual  nation  or  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  but  had  been  handled  with 
a  view  to  present  profits.  The  effects  of  the 
depression  were  thus  intensified.  For  want  of 
effective  international  action  states  tried  in  vain 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Far  from  doing  so,  the  con¬ 
flicting  solutions  offered  only  made  reconstruction 
impossible. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  new  trade  restrictions 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  domestic  disturbances 
caused  by  industrial  unemployment  and  distress. 
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certain  p>uiitiral  leaders  came  to  believe  that  only 
by  developing  the  military  forces  of  their  country 
and  being  prepared  to  fight  for  new  “living 
spaces”  was  there  any  hope  of  relief.  In  turn,  the 
building  of  new  military  armaments  made  greater 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  and  con¬ 
sumed  the  raw  materials  that  might  otherwise 
Have  been  available  to  industry.  The  consequence 
was  the  creation  of  a  vicious  circle,  a  sort  of 
ascending  spiral,  in  which  the  demand  for  military 
armaments  was  justified  by  the  need  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  need  of  raw  materials  became  even 
greater  to  meet  the  increasing  armaments.  Under 
these  conditions  political  and  economic  national¬ 
ism  became  part  of  the  same  policy;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  for  certain  governments  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  their  peoples  a  “starvation  complex” 
which  raised  the  fever  of  nationalism  to  the  danger 
point. 

The  failure  of  the  several  efforts  of  the  leading 
powers  to  secure  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
agreement  in  respect  to  military  disarmament  was 
not  solely  due  to  an  absence  of  confidence  in  the 
system  of  collective  security  established  by  the 
Covenant  of  the  league  of  Nations.  It  was  due 
also  to  the  fact  that  plans  of  military  disarmament 
were  discussed  without  reference  to  “economic 
disarmament.”  While  the  discussions  at  Geneva 
centered  upton  the  need  of  a  common  front  against 
aggression,  the  delegates  of  the  leading  powers 
failed  to  give  corresponding  attention  to  the  sharp 
rivalries  in  the  field  of  international  commerce 
and  to  the  bitter  antagonisms  aroused  by  national 
economic  policies  which  sought  only  the  advantage 
of  the  particular  state  at  the  expense,  it  might  be, 
of  other  members  of  the  international  community. 
“Justice”  between  nations  did  not  extend  to  eco¬ 
nomic  relations,  which  were  determined  by  the 
law  that  those  which  were  in  fortunate  possession 
of  the  resources  of  nature  were  privileged  to  use 
those  resources  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage. 
Peace  could  not  be  permanent  so  long  as  the 
nations  were  engaged  in  economic  war. 

V.  Social  Factors. 

(a)  Incomplete  realization  of  social  justice. — Social 
justice,  in  the  sense  of  an  equitable  distributive 
system  put  into  effect  by  means  of  comprehensive 
legislation  looking  to  the  protection  and  adequate 
remuneration  of  labor  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  without  resp)ect  of  privileged 
groupts,  came  to  claim  a  place  among  the  technical 
sciences  by  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  At  the 
same  time  what  was  previously  considered  to  be  a 
national  question  in  the^  different  Europ>ean 


countries  was  seen  to  have  international  implica¬ 
tions  and  to  be  closely  bound  up  with  the  economic 
and  political  relations  of  states. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  first  World  W’ar  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  p>eople  and  the 
standard  of  living  and  economic  security  of  the 
working  classes  did  not  reach  the  level  warranted 
by  the  industrial  development  of  the  p)eriod.  At 
the  same  time  conditions  within  the  individual 
states  created  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to 
effective  international  coop>eration,  due  to  the 
reaction  of  domestic  conditions  upxm  international 
relations.  This  was  well  understood  by  the  states¬ 
men  who  created  the  League  of  Nations,  when 
they  organized  at  the  same  time  the  International 
Labor  Bureau,  whose  constitution  recognized  thL< 
fact  by  beginning  with  the  statement  that  “uni¬ 
versal  pteace  can  only  be  established  up>on  the 
basis  of  social  justice.” 

The  international  effects  of  social  injustice  art 
to  be  seen  in  the  influence  of  the  domestic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  state  upon  its  foreign  p>olicy.  Many 
civil  wars  have  had  their  origin  in  social  evih 
which  might  have  been  cured  by  more  equitable 
laws.  But  social  injustice  may  also  be  a  cause  of 
international  conflict  when  it  leads  a  government 
to  go  to  war  in  order  to  distract  attention  from 
domestic  difficulties.  Of  recent  years  we  have  the 
case  of  governments  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  low  state  of  public  morale  created  by  economic 
insecurity  and  social  distress,  have  set  up  ptolitical 
dictatorships  and,  by  suppressing  free  institutions, 
have  succeeded  in  inciting  their  pseople  to  envy  of 
other  countries  and  in  leading  them  to  seek  in 
war  what  they  believed  to  be  their  due. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  more 
advtmced  social  legislation  of  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades,  suppsorted  by  the  activities  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office,  the  economic  status  of  labor 
improved  in  some  countries,  in  other  countrks 
the  demands  of  the  great  masses  for  social  justice 
remained  in  large  degree  unsatisfied.  In  certain 
resp>ects  the  situation  took  on  new  and  more 
serious  asp>ects  due  to  the  inability,  or  the  unwill¬ 
ingness,  of  states  to  organize  their  domestic 
economies  in  terms  of  world  coopteration.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  half  of  the  world’s  pxtpu- 
lation  lived  below  the  minimum  level  of  subsistence 
not  because  the  means  of  a  better  life  were  lacking, 
but  because  p>oliticai  nationalism  no  less  than 
economic  nationalism  prevented  the  necessary 
coopteration  between  states.  Industry  was  not 
organized  at  the  service  of  the  community,  but 
rather  with  the  object  of  producing  profits  far 
some  of  its  members.  There  was  unbridled  core- 
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petition  within  each  state,  and  between  states  a 
struggle  without  quarter  for  the  conquest  of  for¬ 
eign  markets.  This  system,  operating  without 
plan  or  regulation,  mav  have  given  work  for  the 
time  to  a  larger  number  of  persons;  but  in  the 
end  it  had  the  opposite  effect. 

The  resulting  economic  insecurity  helped  to 
create  in  certain  jjeoples  sentiments  of  hostility 
towards  the  people  of  other  countries  as  being 
responsible  for  their  suffering.  Conditions  due 
in  part  to  inadequate  domestic  planning  were 
held  to  be  due  to  the  deliberate  act  of  foreign 
governments.  The  inequality  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  between  different  countries  became  more 
glaring.  Lower  living  standards  created  hatred 
and  suspicion,  and  the  class  struggle  in  certain 
countries  became  acute.  Extreme  poverty  existed 
side  by  side  with  great  wealth,  and  the  social 
phenomenon  of  our  times  was  to  be  witnessed: 
millions  upon  millions  demanding  in  vain  the 
right  to  work.  If  domestic  peace  and  order  were 
disturbed  as  a  result,  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  permanent  peace  between  nations  could  be 
built  upon  such  unstable  foundations. 

{b)  Unemployment. — Even  before  the  War  of 
1914  the  unequal  distribution  of  work  and  the 
widespread  unemployment  preoccupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  certain  governments;  but  these  conditions 
did  not  disturb  domestic  order  in  such  a  way  or 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  an  international 
problem. 

During  the  war  of  1914  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  was  solved  by  the  great  number  of  men 
enlisted  in  military  service  and  by  the  expansion 
of  industries  to  meet  the  needs  of  war;  but  after 
the  armistice  the  problem  returned  in  aggravated 
form,  due  to  the  inability  of  peace-time  industry 
to  give  work  to  the  immense  number  of  persons 
seeking  employment. 

Unemployment  in  the  succeeding  years  led 
to  the  development  of  autarchic  tendencies,  in 
which  some  governments  sought  to  find  a  pallia¬ 
tive  for  the  numerous  problems  confronting  them. 
They  found  it  necessary  to  create  work  and  to 
erect  barriers  against  imports;  and  in  seeking  to 
give  preference  to  the  native  worker  they  excluded 
foreigners  and  closed  their  doors  to  the  immigrant 
or  subjected  him  to  quotas  based  upon  nation¬ 
ality.  This  policy  provoked  reprisals  from  other 
states  and  was  one  more  disturbing  element  in 
international  relations. 

On  the  other  hand  the  feelings  of  hostility  and 
distrust  created  among  the  unemployed  and  the 
most  needy  groups  made  it  easier  to  establish 
autocratic  regimes  in  certain  countries,  which 


relied  only  upon  force  and  not  upon  the  work¬ 
ing  of  free  institutions.  These  governments 
required  an  elaborate  bureaucracy  to  assure 
their  position  and  to  carry  out  the  complicated 
plans  called  for  by  their  ideas.  They  set  in 
motion  propaganda  in  favor  of  their  claims 
against  other  states  in  order  to  arouse  their 
peoples  and  to  distract^attention  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  domestic  situation.  They  expanded 
their  armament  industry  in  order  to  assert  their 
claims  effectively.  This  policy  had  the  advantage 
of  offering  an  artificial  solution  for  the  problem 
of  unemployment;  so  that  it  became  easy  for 
these  governments  to  change  the  hunger  com¬ 
plex  into  a  war  complex,  and  thus  to  consolidate 
their  hold  upon  the  people.  But  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  remained  unsolved,  and  domestic  difficulties 
made  the  security  of  their  systems  precarious. 
Plans  of  conquest  appeared  to  be  the  easiest 
solution  for  their  difficulties.  The  dilemma 
api>eared  to  be,  in  fact,  work  or  war.  The  old 
race  of  armaments  was  back  again,  with  result¬ 
ing  lack  of  confidence  between  states.  It  was 
now  too  late  for  the  measures  of  international 
cooperation  which,  taken  at  an  earlier  date, 
might  have  prevented  the  coming  conflict. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  facts  above  set  forth,  indicat¬ 
ing  what  the  Committee  believes  to  be  the  main 
causes  of  the  breakdown  of  international  law  and 
order,  and  believing  it  necessary  to  make  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  determination  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  law  and  order  should  be 
based  in  the  future,  to  the  end  that  a  just  and 
permanent  peace  may  be  established  among  the 
nations,  pro{X)ses  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Priority  of  the  Moral  Law  and  of  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  International 
Law  Derived  from  it. 

Nations  must  recognize  in  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  the  priority  of  the  moral  law,  which  is  the 
same  for  nations  as  for  individuals;  and  they 
must  make  their  conduct  conform  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  derived  from  that  law. 

Existing  rules  of  positive  law  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fixing  permanently  the  status  quo,  but 
rather  as  the  necessary  basis  of  international 
order  and  stability  pending  the  adoption  of 
rules  more  in  accord  with  the  new  needs  of  the 
international  community. 
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II.  Repudiation  of  the  Use  of  Force 

War  must  be  repudiated  not  only  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  policy,  but  also  as  a  legalized 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  community  of  nations,  acting  through  its 
organized  agents,  must  alone  have  the  right  to 
use  force  to  prevent  or  resist  aggression  and  to 
maintain  order  and  respect  for  law. 

Resistance  by  a  nation  to  aggression  must  be 
limited  to  the  defense  of  its  territory  [tending 
effective  action  by  the  community  of  nations. 

The  acts  which  shall  be  regarded  as  constituting 
aggression  must  be  specifically  defined,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  calling  into  effect  the  right  of 
legitimate  self-defense. 

III.  Unqualified  Obligation  to  Settle  Dis¬ 
putes  BY  Peaceful  Methods. 

Nations  must  undertake  an  unqualified  obliga¬ 
tion  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  methods. 

The  various  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  operate  automatically  and  pro¬ 
gressively  until  a  final  and  definitive  solution  of 
the  controversy  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
one  or  another  of  the  several  procedures  laid  down, 
or  by  means  of  some  alternative  procedure  which 
the  parties  in  controversy  may  agree  to  adopt. 

The  existing  procedures  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make  them 
more  readily  and  more  promptly  accessible. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Ckiurt  of 
International  Justice  should  be  extended,  and 
procedure  before  the  Court  should  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  regional  judicial  tribunals,  if  any 
should  be  created ;  the  jurisdiction  of  these  regional 
tribunals  being  determined  by  the  place  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy. 


effective  the  sanctions  which  the  internatioiu, 
community  may  adopt  against  an  aggressor. 

V.  Modification  of  the  Conception  « 
Sovereignty. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  state  must  be  understoai 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  supreme  necesiitt 
of  maintaining  peace,  order,  and  justice  in  th 
international  community. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  nations  must 
recognize  and  respect  the  priority  of  the  moral  Uv 
and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  internatioui 
law  derived  from  it. 

No  nation  may  claim  as  an  attribute  of  sovet- 
eignty  the  right  to  be  the  judge  in  its  own  case  a 
the  right  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  aoc 
assert  its  claims  by  force. 

The  moral  unity  of  the  international  communitv 
and  the  effective  cooperation  of  its  members  cat 
for  the  ccxirdination  of  their  sovereignty  with  th 
fact  of  their  interdependence. 

\T.  Necessity  of  a  More  Effective  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 
application  and  development  of  specific  rule 
of  international  conduct  demand  the  creation  a 
some  machinery  of  international  governmen 
which  can  represent  the  will  of  the  entire  con- 
munity  and  its  collective  interests  rather  than  the 
will  and  the  interests  of  its  individual  membeis. 
and  which  can  carry  into  effect  its  decisions. 

The  period  of  transition  between  the  close  oftht 
war  and  the  establishment  of  the  future  intci- 
national  organization  must  not  be  prolongrc 
beyond  the  time  that  is  strictly  necessary,  and  i: 
must  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sain 
principles  upon  which  the  organization  itself  c 
to  be  based. 


IV’.  Solidarity  in  the  Presence  of  Aggression. 

Nations  have  a  common  and  joint  obligation  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  law,  and  they  must 
assume  a  collective  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  order. 

An  act  of  aggression  committed  against  one 
nation  must  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  all  the  other  members  of  the  international 
community. 

When  once  the  aggressor  has  been  determined 
by  the  competent  organs  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  nations  shall  have  no  right  to  remain 
neutral  between  the  parties  in  conflict  and  to  treat 
them  upon  equal  terms. 

Ail  nations  have  the  duty  to  cooperate  in  making 


VII.  Character  of  the  New  Association  « 
Nations. 

The  international  community  must  be  organize; 
on  the  basis  of  the  cooperation  of  all  nations. 

No  nation  is  privileged  to  remain  aloof  from  tk 
organization  thus  established. 

Whether  the  organization  is  to  be  based  upa 
the  League  of  Nations,  amended  and  strengthenec 
or  is  to  be  a  new  legzil  institution,  it  must  be  s 
constituted  as  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versality  of  membership  with  the  existence 
regional  groups  formed  by  natural  bonds 
solidarity  and  common  interests. 

These  regional  groups  or  associations  may  adopi 
special  rules  governing  the  relations  of  thd 
members  among  themselves  in  matters  in  whi-' 
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the  common  interests  of  the  whole  international 
community  tu-e  not  involved. 

The  functions  of  the  new  international  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  as  comprehensive  as  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  needs  of  the  community 
require.  Existing  international  institutions  and 
treaty  agreements  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  new  needs. 
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\TII.  A  More  Effective  System  of  Collective 
Security. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  new  international 
organization  must  be  the  protection  of  each  and 
all  of  its  members  against  acts  of  violence,  so  that 
every  nation  may  rely  for  its  security  upon  the 
collective  action  of  the  community. 

Each  nation  must  consider  that  it  has  a  vital 
national  interest  of  its  own  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  law  and  order,  and  that  every  threat 
or  act  of  violence  against  any  one  member  of  the 
community  constitutes  a  direct  attack  against 
each  and  all  of  them. 
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IX.  Abandonment  of  the  System  of  a  Balance 
OF  Power.  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

The  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
collective  security  must  put  an  end  to  the  policy 
that  peace  can  be  secured  by  a  balance  of  power 
between  opposing  groups  of  states. 

Nations  must  recognize  that  a  just  solution  of  the 
problem  of  armaments  is  an  essential  condition  of 
an  adequate  organization  of  peace. 

The  limitation  of  armaments  must  take  place 
progressively  and  side  by  side  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  practical  development  of  the  system 
of  collective  security,  up  to  the  point  which  is 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  by  each  state 
of  domestic  order  and  with  the  fulfillment  of  its 
international  obligations  looking  to  the  collective 
action  of  the  community. 

Nations  must  not  invoke  the  necessity  of  self- 
defense  as  a  ground  for  increasing  their  national 
armaments  beyond  the  extent  recognized  as 
justifiable  within  the  system  of  collective  security. 

The  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  should 
be  an  exclusive  function  of  the  state,  the  private 
manufacture  and  private  trade  in  arms  being 
opposed  to  the  general  security. 

During  the  p)eriod  of  transition  between  the  end 
of  hostilities  and  the  definitive  establishment  of 
peace,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
nations  which  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  the  aggressors  may  have  to  keep  their 
armaments  in  order  to  reestablish  order  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  there  is  need  to  do  so.  But  this 
temporary  right  must  be  exercised  with  the 


objective  of  facilitating  the  creation  of  the  system 
of  collective  security  which  is  to  follow,  keeping  in 
mind  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

X.  Abandonment  of  Political  Imperialism. 

Political  imp)erialism,  in  the  sense  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  control  over  the  will  of  weak  nations  and 
over  undeveloped  countries  for  political  as  well 
as  for  military  purposes,  must  be  abtmdoned. 

Colonies  and  protectorates  must  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  Habana  Convention,  that  the  well-being 
and  development  of  their  peoples  should  form  a 
sacred  trust  of  civilization. 

XL  Elimination  of  Political  Nationalism. 

An  essential  condition  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  peace  will  be  the  elimination  of  the 
spirit  of  exaggerated  nationalism  which  concen¬ 
trates  upon  the  interests  of  the  particular  state  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  false 
theories  of  nationalism  which  certain  governments 
have  made  use  of  in  order  to  create  in  their  peoples 
a  belief  in  their  superiority  over  other  peoples  and 
consequently,  as  claimed,  in  their  right  to  impose 
their  culture  upxm  them. 

Doctrinal  propaganda  carried  on  in  a  particular 
state  against  mutual  understanding  between  na¬ 
tions  must  be  regarded  as  an  offense  against  the 
whole  community  of  nations  and  as  a  threat  to  the 
generid  peace. 

The  state  exists  for  the  good  of  its  citizens,  and 
it  may  not  deprive  them  of  the  rights  which  a  man 
pxjssesses  because  of  his  human  personality  and  not 
because  the  state  has  conferred  them  upein  him. 

Political  systems  which  respect  human  liberties 
must  be  recognized  as  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  cooperation  of  states. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  moral  disarmament  is  an 
imp>ortant  factor  in  promoting  peace,  states  should 
direct  their  educational  institutions  so  its  to  in¬ 
crease  mutual  understimding  between  them  and 
to  develop  within  their  respective  territories,  and 
by  all  means  in  their  pxiwer,  sentiments  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

XII.  Elimination  of  Economic  Imperialism. 

The  community  of  nations,  acting  through  its 
appropriate  agencies,  must  supervise  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  undeveloped  territories. 

These  territories  must  be  administered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
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ment  so  that  all  states  may  have  equal  access  to 
the  raw  materials  which  they  produce  and  may  be 
able  to  sell  their  manufactured  goods  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  these  territories  upon  equal  terms. 

A  system  of  free  competition  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  territories,  which  will  prevent  par¬ 
ticular  states  from  having  exclusive  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  capital  and  for  other  forms 
of  economic  enterprise,  and  which  will  promote 
the  gradual  progress  of  these  territories  and  the 
well-being  of  their  native  pxjpulations,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
international  community. 

XIII.  Elimination  of  Economic  Nationalism. 

Nations  must  recog^nize  their  economic  inter¬ 
dependence,  and  that  in  consequence  their  right 
to  regulate  their  own  economic  activities  should 
not  be  without  limitations. 

The  future  international  organization  must  give 
special  attention  to  the  coordination  of  world 
economy,  and  must  endeavor  to  obtain  concrete 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  it  presents,  seek¬ 
ing  a  means  of  reconciling  national  self-determi¬ 
nation  with  the  predominant  interest  of  the  whole 
community  of  nations. 

Nations  must  make  every  effort  to  lower  tariff 
barriers  and  remove  other  restrictions  upon  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  free 
and  full  exchange  of  artioles  and  services  among 
the  members  of  the  international  community,  so 
as  to  lessen  as  far  as  fiossible  the  inequalities  of 
natural  resources  and  to  promote  the  mutual  well¬ 
being  of  their  respective  pieoples. 

In  order  to  bring  about  economic  disarmament 
the  system  of  ruthless  competition  and  trade 
rivalries  must  be  eliminated,  and  in  its  place  must 
be  substituted  me2isures  of  cooperation  looking  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity. 


XIV.  Elimination  of  thk  .Social  Factors  of 
War. 

Nations  must  recognize  that  social  justice  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
individual  citizen  have  a  relation  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  for  that  reason  must  play  an 
essential  part  in  any  plans  of  international  recon¬ 
struction. 

Nations  must  endeavci  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  of  their  citizens  and  must  guarantee  to  each 
individual  a  degree  of  economic  security  which  will 
permit  him  to  live  in  the  sufficiency  and  freedom 
from  fear  necessary  to  enable  him  to  develop  hit 
personality  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  spiritual 
and  material  freedom  to  which  all  men  have  a 
right. 

The  realization  of  these  objectives  is  primarily 
the  task  of  each  separate  state;  but  only  by  parallel 
international  action  can  they  be  adequately 
secured. 

Nations  must  organize  their  national  industry 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and  not 
merely  the  interests  of  privileged  groups;  and 
while  having  in  mind  the  interests  of  their  own 
peoples  they  must  also  give  consideration  to  the 
interests  and  necessities  of  the  international 
community. 

The  social  services  of  the  new  international 
organization  must  be  expanded  so  as  to  include 
tasks  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual 
state.  The  work  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
must  be  continued  to  the  fullest  (lossible  extent. 

(S)  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco 
(S)  Charles  G.  Fenwick 
(S)  F.  Nieto  del  Rio 
(S)  C.  E.  Stolk 
(S)  P.  Campos  Ortiz 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sfptember  5, 1942. 
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To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

111.  March  5,  1942.  Resolution  No.  27,523, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  ordering  the  National 
Cotton  Board  to  investigate  the  cotton  situation. 
(Mentioned  in  Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  12,  1942.) 

16.  Presidential  Decree  No.  118,459.  {Bolelin 
Oficial,  May  12,  1942.) 

19(.  May  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
120,675,  authorizing  firms  manufacturing  vege¬ 
table  oils  to  work  their  personnel  longer  hours. 
(Bolet’m  Oficial,  August  10,  1942.) 

19<2o.  May  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
120,981. — ExjDediente  20,125-T-1942,  authoriz¬ 
ing  tin-cap  factories  to  work  their  personnel 
longer  hours.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  August  10,  1942.) 

June  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
122,267,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  send  a  commission  to  Bolivia  to  study  freight 
problems.  (Bolettn  Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

20/|.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolelin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XIII 

125,220,  providing  that  paper  factories  in  the 
Federal  Capital  having  agreements  with  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  supplying  newsprint 
may  work  their  jiersonnel  longer  hours.  (Bolet'm 
Oficial,  August  13,  1942.) 

21o.  August  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
126,203,  providing  that  the  analysis  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  each  shipment  of  wheat  flour  to  be 
exported,  in  compliance  with  Decree  No.  32,121 
of  November  30,  1933,  shall  also  constitute 
authorization  to  export  the  necessary  bags,  the 
exportation  of  which  was  regulated  by  Decree 
No.  121,840  (see  Argentina  196,  Bulletin, 
November  1942).  (Bolet’m  Oficial,  September  7, 
1942.) 

21oa*  August  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
126,990,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for  cotton 
yarns.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  September  7,  1942.) 

21ob.  August  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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1 26,991 ,  empowering  the  Iron  and  Steel  Rationing 
Commission  to  authorize  iron  sales  at  higher  prices 
than  those  fixed  by  Decree  No.  120,931  (see 
Argentina  194,  Bulletin,  January  1943).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  September  5,  1942.) 

21,.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Septemljcr  5,  1942.) 

2105.  August  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  337, 
Treasury  Department,  restricting  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .September  7,  1942.) 
21a(.  .\ugust  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  127,932,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  burlap 
bags.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  7,  1942.) 

21ci.  August  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  33,285, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  regulating  textile  bag 
commerce.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  6,  1942.) 
2IC2.  August  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  33,286, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  the  return 
of  flour  bags  as  decreed  by  Presidential  Decree 
No.  121,842  (see  Argentina  194,,  Bulletin, 
13ecemlx‘r  1942.)  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  6, 
1942.) 

21(/,.  .Xugiist  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  128,443. — Expte.  No.  220,166-942,  regu¬ 
lating  cheese  exports.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  1 5, 
1942.) 

28a.  September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  131,200. — Expte.  37,771  C-1942,  authorizing 
the  General  Postal  and  Telegraph  Board  to  utilize 
French  airmail  services  between  Marseilles  and 
.Mrica  (suspended  in  June  1940  and  recently 
reestablished)  for  Argentine  communications 
intended  for  .Mgiers,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
French  West  Africa.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  1, 
1942.) 

284.  September  24,  1 942.  Resolution  No.  34,785, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  creating  Advisory  Ration¬ 
ing  Commissions  for  the  rationing  of  gasoline. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  October  8,  1942). 

28c.  September  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  34,- 
805. — Expte.  71,915-1942,  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  setting  forth  rules  for  the  use  of  burlap  bags 
for  certain  products.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  14, 
1942.) 

28</.  September  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  131,514. — Expte.  39,431-G-1942,  prohibit¬ 
ing  civilian  airplanes  from  flying  at  certain  times 
and  places  because  of  antiaircraft  defense  manoeu¬ 
vres.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  2,  1 942.) 

29.  Presidential  Decree  No.  131,622.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  October  14,  1942.) 

30a.  September  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  131,256,  requiring  a  previous  permit  from 
the  National  Cotton  Board  for  the  transfer  of 


cotton  plant  seeds.  (Boletin  Oficial,  November  2, 
1942.) 

31a.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,783,  providing  that  all  industries  requiring 
electric  power  except  those  adjusted  to  continuous 
or  uninterruptable  work  shall  suspend  work  be¬ 
tween  7:30  P.  M.  and  9:30  P.  M.  after  November 
1,  1942.  Air-conditioning  apparatus  will  also 
stop  and  illuminated  signs  cannot  be  lighted. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  October  17,  1942.) 

32a.  Octolier  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,595,  placing  export  control  and  the  issuance 
of  export  fiermits  under  the  Committee  for  Ex¬ 
portation  and  Industrial  and  Commercial  Promo¬ 
tion.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  23,  1942.) 

33a.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,929,  creating  the  Working  Hours  Commission 
(Comision  de  Horarios  de  Trabajo)  to  study  problems 
relative  to  commercial  and  industrial  working 
hours.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  20,  1942.) 

34a.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
133,188,  requiring  previous  permits  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  papier,  pasteboard,  cardboard,  paper 
cuttings,  and  rags.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  30, 
1942.) 

344.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 33,238,  fixing  procedure  for  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  tires.  (Boletin  Oficial,  October  30,  1 942.) 
34c.  October  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ex¬ 
tending  the  state  of  siege  (see  .\rgentina  4,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1942)  until  December  14,  1942.  (La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  November  15,  1942.) 

37a.  November  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
providing  for  strict  control  over  all  telecommunica¬ 
tions  enterprises,  companies,  and  lines.  (La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  November  13,  1942.) 

39,  November  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
fixing  provisional  prices  for  iron.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  December  1,  1942.) 

40.  December  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
fixing  official  prices  for  wheat  and  flax.  (I^ 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  2,  1942.) 

BOl.IVIA 

9.  November  24,  1942.  Law  approving,  with 
certain  amendments,  the  agreement  of  September 
14,  1942,  between  the  Government  of  Bolivia  and 
the  Bolivian  Development  Corpioration  (Sociedad 
Anbnima  Corporacion  Boliviana  de  Fomento)  relative 
to  the  functions  of  said  Corpioration.  (Carta  In- 
formativa.  No.  22/42,  Banco  Minero  de  Bolivia, 
November  1942.) 

10.  Decemljer  14,  1942.  Order,  Ministry  of 
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Economy,  instructing  the  Central  Bank  to  grant 
certificates  of  necessity  for  importing  tires  from 
Brazil.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  December  1 5,  1 942.) 
11.  December  17,  1942.  Decree  establishing  a 
National  Economic  Council  to  study  and  recom¬ 
mend  specific  measures  for  the  coordination  of 
economic  policies  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
existing  economic  control.  {Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  January  23,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

26A}.  May  13,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,295, 
establishing  temporary  emergency  measures  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  electric  power  industry.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  15, 1942.) 

35ao.  August  5,  1942.  Presidential  Order  ap¬ 
proving  the  proposal  of  the  Civil  Service  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  limit  the  ojJerations  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Trade,  to  abolish  the  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Commission,  and  to  create  an  organ  endowed 
with  sufficient  powers  to  coordinate  the  country’s 
economic  mobilization.  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
30,1942.) 

35ci.  (Correction)  August  20,  1942.  Decree- 
Law  No.  4,599.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 

41/|.  September  8,  1942.  Resolution  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  Foreign  Trade  adopting 
measures  intended  to  expand  the  alcohol  industry 
in  order  to  provide  a  substitute,  wherever  possible, 
for  imported  liquid  fuel.  {Diario  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1942,  and  corrected  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
Novemljer  3,  1942.) 

41m.  September  15,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
approving  the  proposal  of  the  Civil  Service  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  change  the  rules  regarding  vaca¬ 
tions  for  government  employees  during  the  state 
of  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  18,  1942.) 

41  n.  September  15,  1942.  Order  No.  758, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  issuing  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  a  course  in  the  handling  of  gasogene  vehi¬ 
cles  and  motors.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  17, 
1942.) 

41 0.  September  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,693,  suspending,  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
the  enforcement  of  various  articles  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Law  {Esialiilo  dos  Funcionarios  Publicos 
Civts)  and  setting  forth  other  measures.  (See  41m 
above.)  {Diario  OJicial,  September  18,  1942.) 
42Ai.  September  17,  1942.  Resolution,  Nat¬ 
ional  Petroleum  Council,  approving  new  tables 
of  maximum  sales  prices  for  Diesel  oil,  fuel  oil, 
kerosene,  and  gasoline-alcohol  mixture  in  order 
to  meet  increases  in  international  freight  and 


war  risk  insurance.  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
29,  1942.) 

426j.  September  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4.708,  establishing  a  supplementary  credit  of 
16,399  contos  900  milr6is  in  the  Ministry  of 
war  to  cover  expenses  for  overtime  payments 
and  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  war 
explosives,  munitions,  etc.  {Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1942.) 

4263.  September  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4.709,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  fix  sales  prices  for  cattle.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  21,  1942.) 

4264.  September  19,  1942.  Order  No.  6,008, 
Ministry  of  Justice,  establishing  regulations  for 
employees’  conduct  during  the  state  of  war, 
in  order  to  protect  national  security.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  25,  1942.) 

4265.  September  19,  1942.  Notice  No.  121, 

Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  announcing  the  require¬ 
ments  for  selection  of  candidates  for  aviation 
schools  in  the  United  States,  where  200  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  established  for  Brazilians. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  23,  1942.) 

426(.  September  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,71-,  regulating  the  declarations  in  the  trade 
register  of  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  sub¬ 
jects.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  23,  1942.) 

426;.  September  21,  1942.  Order  No.  108-A, 
Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  taking  oV;r  the  Na¬ 
tional  Drum  Factory  and  that  for  “Mdquinas 
Metro”  (Taximeters)  with  all  their  equipment. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  25,  1942.) 

426g.  September  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,716,  creating  the  National  Board  for  Civilian 
Antiair  Defense.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  26, 
1942.) 

Albf.  September  22,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,722,  declaring  the  alcohol  industry  of  national 
concern  and  establishing  price  guarantees  for 
alcohol  and  raw  materials  intended  for  alcohol 
pi  oduction.  {Diario  OJicial,  September  24,  1942.) 

42^10.  September  22,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,725,  reorganizing  the  Professional  School  for 
Nurses  established  by  Decree  No.  791  of  Septem¬ 
ber  27, 1890.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  24, 1942.) 
426)1.  September  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,736,  regulating  the  handling  of  economic  statis¬ 
tics  so  as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  national 
statistical  system,  especially  where  it  should  be  the 
basis  for  the  orientation  of  economic  policy  and 
national  security.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  25, 
1942.) 
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426|2.  September  24,  1942.  Order  No.  700, 
Ministry  of  Communications,  ordering  the  Radio 
Technical  Commission  to  adopt  certain  measures 
intended  to  protect  radio  broadcasting  services,  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  tubes  and  other  critical 
materials.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  25,  1942.) 
42^13.  September  24,  1942.  Order  No.  3,763, 
Ministry  of  War,  issuing  instructions  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Regional  Motor-Mechanized 
Service.  {Didrio  Oficial,  September  28,  1942.) 

42614.  September  25,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 
4,744,  establishing  a  special  caredit  of  5,000  contos 
in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  intended  to  carry 
out  the  accord  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  for  the  improvement  of  food  production  (set 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  48a,  Bul¬ 
letin,  December  1942).  {Didrio  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1942.) 

42615.  September  26, 1942.  Circular  No.  6,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Department  of  Exlucation,  issuing  instructions 
concerning  measures  for  the  protection  of  pupils, 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  teaching,  prepara¬ 
tions  for  school  mobilization,  etc.,  in  view  of  the 
state  of  war.  {Didrio  Oficial,  September  29,  1942.) 
42f.  (Correction)  September  28,  1942.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  Septembt  r  28,  1942.) 

43.  Decree-Law  No.  4,759.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
September  30,  1942.) 

43a.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
app>ointing  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation  (see  Brazil  42f,  Bulletin,  February  1943 
and  above).  {Didrio  Oficial,  September  29,  1942.) 
436.  September  29,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

4,753,  authorizing  the  use  in  the  Air  Reserve  of 
civilian  pilots  trained  in  aviation  schools  in  the 
United  States.  {Didrio  Oficial,  September  30, 
1942.) 

44.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  4,789,  author¬ 
izing  the  issuance  of  war  bonds  and  making  other 
provisions.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  6,  1942.) 

44a.  October  5,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,782, 
providing  for  the  registration  of  civilians  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 
446.  October  5,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,783, 
establishing  the  National  Security  Council  and 
prescribing  its  duties  and  functions.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  7,  1942.) 

44c.  October  5,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,784, 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  paper  money  in  the 
amount  of  600,000  contos  for  the  acquisition  of 
gold,  either  in  Brazil  or  abroad.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
October  7,  1942.) 


46.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  4,807.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

47.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  6,  1 942,  corrected  in 
the  Didrio  Oficial,  October  13,  1942.) 

48.  (Correction)  October  7, 1 942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4,806.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

48a.  October  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4800, 
making  instruction  in  civilian  defense  obligatory 
for  students  in  official  or  private  schools.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  8,  1942.) 

49.  September  30,  1942.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Octohn 
3,  1942.) 

50.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 

50a.  October  8,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4812, 
providing  for  the  requisition  of  either  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  nece.ssary  to  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  defense,  and  making  other  provisions. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  October  10,  1942.) 

506.  October  8,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4819, 
prescribing  measures  regarding  soldiers  who  be¬ 
come  disabled  and  providing  for  pensions  to  the 
families  of  those  who  die  as  a  result  of  shipwrecks, 
accidents,  or  any  act  of  enemy  aggression.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  10,  1942.) 

50f.  October  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4822,  ^ 
empowering  the  National  Petroleum  Council  to 
authorize  a  reduction  in  alcohol  denaturants  as 
long  as  the  gasoline  shortage  exists.  {Didrio  Ofi 
cial,  October  12,  1942.) 

52.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  4826.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  14,  1942.) 

52a.  Decree-Law  No.  4828.  {Didrio  Oficial,  I 
October  15,  1942.) 

52ai.  October  15,  1942.  Notice  No.  39,  Export- 
Import  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  fixing  prices 
for  specified  types  and  grades  of  Brazilian  rubber. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  October  15,  16,  and  17,  1942.) 

52a2.  October  14,  1942.  Order  No.  2,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Elconomic  Mobilization,  placing  a  certain 
lead  mine  under  government  control  and  naming 
a  controller.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  19,  1942.) 
52a3.  October  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4830- 
A,  placing  fishing  colonies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Navy.  (Published  by  mistake 
as  Executive  Order  No.  10,650,  in  the  Didrio  Ofi 
cial,  October  17,  1942,  and  reprinted  as  corrected 
in  the  Didrio  Oficial,  October  23,  1942.) 

526.  Decree-Law  No.  4841.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
October  20,  1942.) 

52f.  October  19,  1942.  Order  No.  5-42. 

{Didrio  Oficial,  October  21,  1942.) 

52d.  (Correction)  October  17,  1942.  Order 
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]S'o.  3-42.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  19,  1942.) 
52e.  October  12,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4825. 
{Didrio  Ojkial,  October  14,  1942.) 

52/.  October  19,  1942.  Order  No.  1 39,  Ministry 
of  Aeronautics,  giving  instructions  for  the  prompt 
establishment  of  an  air  officers  reser\’e.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  21,  1942.) 

52g.  October  21,  1942.  Notice  No.  2751,  Min¬ 
istry  of  War,  extending  for  60  days  the  time  period 
for  reserves  who  are  students  in  colleges  to  rejJort 
in  answer  to  their  call  to  military  duty.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  23,  1942.) 

53a.  October  22,  1942.  Order  No.  8—42,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing 
measures  aimed  at  promoting  the  production  of 
industrial  alcohol.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  26, 
1942.) 

534.  October  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4865, 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  paroles  to  foreigners 
temporarily  in  the  country  who  have  received 
sentences.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  26,  1942.) 

53f.  October  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4868, 
changing  the  system  of  granting  vacations  to 
workers  engaged  in  activities  essential  to  national 
security  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  26,  1942.) 

Sid.  October  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4874, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  Decree-Law  No.  3940  of  December  16, 
1941  (see  Brazil  3i,  Bulletin,  March  1943),  per¬ 
taining  to  release  from  military  service  because  of 
illness  of  members  of  one’s  family.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
October  26,  1942.) 

53r.  October  24,  1942.  Notice,  Brazilian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  collection  of  the  economic  data  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  national  defense  policies,  as 
provided  for  in  Decree-Law  No.  4736  of  Septem¬ 
ber  23,(1942  (see  424  ij  above).  {Didrio  Oficial, 
October  28,  1942.) 

53/.  October  26,  1942.  Decree  No.  10,706,  de¬ 
claring  the  office  of  Technical  Director  of  the 
Brazilian  Explosives  and  Munitions  Company  to 
be  of  military  importance.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1942.) 

53g.  October  27,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  4,878, 
regulating  the  consumption  tax  on  sugar  and 
reducing  the  tax  on  liquor  and  alcohol.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  October  29,  1942,  corrected  in  Didrio 
Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

534.  October  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,899, 
providing  that  cattle  for  slaughter  be  sold  by 
weight  instead  of  by  the  head.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
November  3,  1942.) 


53i.  October  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4,914, 
suspending,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  article  3 
of  Decree-Law  No.  4,271  of  April  17,  1942  (see 
Brazil  224,  Bulletin,  August  1942)  relative  to 
promotion  of  officers.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November 
5,  1942.) 

54.  (Correction)  October  31,  1942.  Decree- 
Law  No.  4,902.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  5, 
1942,  corrected  in  Didrio  Oficial,  November  16, 
1942.) 

55.  (Correction)  October  29,  1942.  Order  No. 

10.  {Didrio  Oficial,  October  31,  1942.) 

57.  (Correction)  October  31,  1942.  Order  No. 

11.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  5,  1942.) 

57a.  November  3,  1942.  Order  No.  17-42, 
Coordinator  of  Elconomic  Mobilization,  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  for  the  increased  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  part  of  the  1943-44  sugar  crop  and 
making  other  provisions  to  promote  alcohol  pro¬ 
duction.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  11,  1942.) 

574.  November  4,  1942.  Resolution  No.  46-42, 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute,  prescribing  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  supplies 
of  sugar  cane  to  factories.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1942.) 

57f.  November  4,  1942.  Order  No.  13,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establish¬ 
ing  an  Office  for  the  Control  of  National  Fibers 
and  Fiber  Manufactures  and  prescribing  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  thereto.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1942.) 

57 d.  November  4,  1942.  Order  No.  15,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prohibiting 
the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle  for  export  until 
domestic  requirements  have  been  met.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  6,  1942.) 

57e.  November  5,  1942.  Notice,  Expiort-Impiort 
Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  requiring  rubber  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  to  make  declarations 
of  stocks  on  hand  and  of  supplies  needed.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  November  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  11,  1942.) 

57/.  November  5,  1942.  Order  No.  16,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing 
measures  to  increase  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
country.  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  7,  1942.) 

57 g.  November  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4925, 
allocating  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the 
sum  of  200,000  cruzeiros  for  expenses  of  the 
American  Technical  Mission  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  45,  Bulletin,  November 
1942).  {Didrio  Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

57 h.  November  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4929, 
changing  the  dates  for  entrance  into  the  military 
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service  of  the  men  called  up  in  the  year  1942. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

5"^ I.  November  9,  1942.  Decree-Lat\'  No.  4937, 
prescribing  measures  to  assure  the  complete 
functioning  of  either  military  or  civilian  factories 
producing  war  materials.  {Diario  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1942.) 

5"7.  November  12,  1942.  Order  No.  18,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing 
the  War  Bread  Commission,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  studies  on  the  production  of  a 
type  of  bread  of  higher  nutritive  value  and  lower 
cost.  {Diario  Oficial,  Novemljcr  14,  1942.) 

CHILE 

3e.  February  2,  1942.  Decree  No.  132,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  declaring 
shoes  and  materials  used  in  their  manufacture 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1942.) 

21<2i.  July  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,376,  appointing  a  committee  to  handle  all 
matters  relative  to  the  introduction  and  use  of 
gasogenes  in  connection  w’ith  motors  using  liquid 
fuel.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  1,  1942.) 

30a.  August  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 35,  regulating  Article  27  of  the  Emergency  Law 
(see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942)  by 
providing  for  control  over  Chilean  vessels  engaged 
in  coastwise  trade.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  5, 
1942.) 

31a.  August  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6-4,817,  issued  under  authority  of  .\rticle  5  of 
Law  7200  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November 
1942),  setting  forth  a  new  organization  for  public 
administration  services.  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
9,  1942.) 

316.  August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,898,  providing  that  instead  of  new  automobile 
license  plates  for  1943  a  small  tag  marked  1943 
will  be  attached  to  the  1942  license  plate.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  17,  1942.) 

32.  Presidential  Decree  No.  3,192.  {Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  September  17,  1942.) 

33.  (Correction)  August  31,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  141.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  9, 
1942.) 

33a.  September  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,205,  issued  under  authority  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Law  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November 
1942),  regelating  promotions  and  hiring  of  new 
piersonnel  in  certain  institutions.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  4,  1942.) 


336.  September  2,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,230, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 

fixing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  condensed 

milk.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  16,  1942.) 

33r.  September  10,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,316, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ! 

fixing  the  sales  price  for  nails.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  15,  1942.) 

33(/.  September  11,  1 942.  Decree  No.  1 ,343, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 

fixing  the  price  for  fresh  milk.  {Diario  Oficial,  | 

September  21,  1942.)  ! 

36.  (Correction)  September  16,  1942.  Order 
No.  113,  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  23,  1942.) 

зба.  September  17,  1942.  Order  No.  115, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  prohibiting  personnel  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  from  granting  private  ■ 
individuals  certificates  intended  to  justify  the  I 
necessity  for  using  their  automobiles  and  obtaining  I 
gasoline.  {Diario  Ofictal,  September  23,  1942.)  ! 

збб.  September  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  255,  | 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  voiding,  with  cer-  f 
tain  exceptions,  gasoline  ration  coupons  for  private  1 
automobiles.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  22,  1942).  1 

36f.  September  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ; 
No.  13/5,224,  issued  under  authority  of  Law  No.  \ 
7200  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942),  | 
fixing  the  organization  of  councils  for  varioui  j 
administrative  Ixxlies.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  9, 
1942.) 

36</.  September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  14-164,  issued  under  authority  of  Law  No. 
7200  (see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942), 
reorganizing  the  Commission  for  International 
Exchange  as  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
{Constjo  Nacional  dt  Comercio  Exterior)  and  providing 
that  said  Council  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
Export  Control  Service,  Import  License  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  National  Supply  Board.  {Diario  Oficied, 
October  7,  1942.) 

36e.  September  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1656i.<',  establishing  the  procedure  for  handling 
infractions  of  Decree  No.  1 41  on  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing.  (See  Chile  33,  Bulletin,  January  1943,  as 
corrected  above.)  {Diario  Oficial,  October  10, 
1942.) 

ifif.  September  30,  1 942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  166,  amending  Decree  No.  141  (see  Chile  33, 
Bulletin,  January  1943,  as  corrected  above)  on 
gasoline  rationing  and  prohibiting,  after  October 
5,  1942,  the  circulation  of  private  automobiles  on  j 
holidays  and  between  3:00  P.  M.  .Saturdays  and 
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7:00  A.  M.  Mondays.  (Diaiio  Oficial,  October  3, 
1942.) 

36g.  September  30,  1942.  Order  No.  119, 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  declciring  general  transit 
permits  for  private  automobiles  void  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1942.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  2,  1942.) 

36A.  September  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  257, 
Petroleum  Supply  Commission,  authorizing  the 
rationing  of  paraffin  intended  for  agricultural  use. 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 

36i.  October  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19/5,438,  amending  Decree  No.  13/5,224  (see  36c 
above).  (Diario  Oficial,  October  27,  1942.) 

36/.  October  10,  1942.  Resolution  No.  259, 
Petroleum  Supply  Commission,  raising  the  price  of 
gasoline  throughout  the  country.  (Diario  Oficial, 
October  15,  1942.) 

%k.  October  13,  1942.  Order  No.  131,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  authorizing  the  National  Traffic 
Regulating  Board  and  Commissariats  to  grant 
special  jsermits  allowing  private  automobiles  to  go 
beyond  city  limits.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  16, 
1942.) 

36/.  October  19,  1942.  Resolution  No.  260, 
Petroleum  Supply  Commission,  appointing  De¬ 
partmental  Gasoline  Rationing  Commissions. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Octboer  21,  1942.) 

36m.  October  21,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,701,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  freezing 
prices  for  shoes  and  leathers.  (Diario  Oficial, 
October  28,  1942.) 

42.  November  23,  1942.  Decree,  General  Sub- 
sktence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  manu- 
fittturers,  importers,  and  dealers  to  declare  their 
stocks  of  bicycles  as  a  preparatory  measure  to 
6xing  prices.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1942.) 


dding  j  43_  November  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
of  the  regulating  the  President’s  powers  to  fix  emergency 
mmis-  zones  as  provided  for  by  the  Emergency  Law  (see 
Oficial,  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942).  (El  Mer- 
cmio,  Santiago,  November  27,  1942.) 

Decree  44.  November  27,  1942.  Decree,  Departmental 
ndlinf  I  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  fish 
•ation*  j  prices.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  November  28, 
143,  as  1  1942.) 

er  10,  j  45.  November  30,  1942.  Resolution,  Petroleum 
Supply  Commission,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Diesel 
and  fuel  oil  without  special  authorization  and  es¬ 
tablishing  control  over  Diesel  and  fuel  oil  imports. 
(El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  December  1,  1942.) 

46.  January  20,  1943.  Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Axis  nations.  (\ew  York  Times, 
January  21,  1943.) 


Decree  j 
tile  33, 
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COLOMBI.V 

52.  November  26,  1942.  Severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  \'ichy  Government, 
announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
(El  Tiempo,  Bogoti,  November  27,  1942.) 

53.  Deeember  8,  1942.  Notice  No.  229,  issued 
by  the  National  Office  for  the  Supervision  of 
Imports,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  iron  and 
steel  importers  must  place  their  orders  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1943.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogoti,  December 
9,  1942.) 

54.  December  18,  1942.  Law  No.  42,  promoting 
wheat  cultivation  and  providing  for  consumption 
needs.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  19,  1942.) 

55.  December  18,  1942.  Law  No.  43,  giving 
orders  on  retirement  pay  for  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  soldiers  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  amending  Decree  No.  1123  of  May  2, 
1942  (see  Colombia  30a,  Bit.letin,  November 
1942).  (Diario  Oficial,  December  19,  1942.) 

56.  December  18,  1942.  Law  No.  45,  author¬ 
izing  the  issuance  of  60,000,000  pesos  of  National 
Economic  Defense  Bonds  to  cover  certain  extraor¬ 
dinary  government  expenses,  public  works, 
health  and  sanitation,  and  the  promotion  of 
national  agriculture  and  industry.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  19,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

58.  November  26, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
37,  levying  a  consumption  tax  on  additional  kinds 
of  matches.  (Sec  Costa  Rica  44  and  53,  Bulletin, 
January  and  February  1943,  respectively.) 
(Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  Janutiry  30, 
1943.) 

59.  November  30,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Price 
Investigation  and  Control,  intended  to  prevent 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  bread  and  providing 
that  its  quality  be  tested  daily  so  that  wheat  flour 
cannot  be  mixed  with  yuca  starch.  (La  Prensa 
Libre,  San  Jos6,  December  1,  1942.) 

CUBA 

253a.  October  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3005,  creating  the  National  Agricultural 
Board  (Junta  Nacional  de  Agricultura)  to  advise  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  matters  relating  to 
crops  and  the  cattle  industry,  in  order  to  insure 
sufficient  supplies  for  national  use  and  export. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  21,  1942,  p.  18,911.) 

275j.  November  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3251,  extending  until  November  27,  1942, 
the  payment  of  taxes  levied  by  Resolution-Laws 
Nos.  1  of  December  31, 1941,  and  15  of  February 
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6,  1942  (see  Cuba  33  and  63,  Bulletin,  April 
and  May  1942,  resjjectively)  as  jjrovided  for  by 
Decree  No.  2994  (see  Cuba  253,  Bulletin, 
February  1943).  {Gacfta  Oficial,  Edici6n  Extra- 
ordinaria,  November  9,  1942,  p.  1.) 

277a.  November  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3264,  fixing  a  new  formula  for  National  Fuel — 
65  percent  alcohol  of  a  specified  grade  and  35  per¬ 
cent  gasoline.  {Gacrta  Oficial,  November  1 2,  1942, 
p.  20,412.) 

297a.  December  — ,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3566,  exempting  impiorts  of  cement  from  im¬ 
port  duties  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  December  10,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  January  16,  1943.) 

309.  December  22,  1942.  Resolu'ion  No.  68, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating 
the  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of  tin  con¬ 
tainers.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  30,  1942,  p. 
23,228.) 

310.  December  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3646,  lowering  the  tariff  on  coffee  and  sugar 
bags  of  all  kinds  to  conform  with  the  tariff  on  jute 
bags.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  29,  1942,  p. 
23,132.). 

311.  December  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3649,  exempting  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  United  States  civilian 
employees  serving  at  the  San  Antonio  de  los 
Banos  military  base  from  the  1  piercent  tax  levied 
on  the  exportation  of  funds  by  the  law  of  July  15, 
1925,  as  amended  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of 
December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin, 
.April  1942).  {Gaieta  Oficial,  December  29,  1942, 
p.  23,134.) 

312.  December  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3728,  approving  regulations  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Civil  Aviation  and  Air  Reserve  (see 
Cuba  19,  Bui.letin,  April  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  4,  1943,  p.  78.) 

313.  December  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  69, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  clarifying 
Resolution  No.  65  (see  Cuba  304,  Bulletin, 
March  1943)  relative  to  tire  manufacture. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  31,  1942,  p.  23,292.) 

314.  December  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  70, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  re¬ 
organizing  the  Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Rationing 
Commission  created  by  Presidential  Decree  of 
.April  14,  1942  (see  Cuba  130,  Bulletin,  July 
1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  31,  1942,  p. 
23,292.) 

315.  December  30,  1942.  General  Order  No. 


7,  Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  regulating  the 
handling  of  impiorted  merchandise  in  Cuban  ■ 
jxirts.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December  31,  1942,  p, 
23,293.) 

316.  December  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3730,  amending  Decree  No.  2994  (see  Cuba 
253,  Bulletin,  February  1943)  relative  to  in- 
come  tax  collections.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January 

5,  1943,  p.  98.) 

317.  January  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
93,  prohibiting  enlistments  in  the  regular  servke 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  regulating  temporary  transfers  from  the 
■Armed  Forces  to  the  Emergency  Military  Service. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  16,  1943,  p.  773.) 

318.  January  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Na 

6,  extending  through  1943  the  validity  of  sugar 
Identity  Certificates  issued  to  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation  under  the  terms  of  Decree  . 
No.  262  (see  Cuba  57,  Bulletin,  May  1942).  * 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  January  8,  1943,  p.  289.) 

319.  January  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  71,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  creating  Local 
Commissions  of  the  Fuel  Rationing  Administra¬ 
tion  {Comisiones  Locales  de  FiscaligaciSn  del  Bacioiu- 
miento  de  Combustibles)  to  handle  fuel  regulation  ' 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Sup¬ 
ply.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  6,1943,  p.  226.) 

320.  January  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  72,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  63  (see  Cuba  302,  Bulletin,  March  1943) 
and  extending  until  January  15,  1943,  the  time 
limit  for  the  declaration  of  tire  and  inner  tube 
stocks  required  by  that  resolution.  {Gaceta  Oficid, 
January  7,  1943,  p.  264.) 

321.  January  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Na 
9,  establishing  the  Special  Defense  Budget  for 
1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Edici6n  Extraordinaria, ' 
January  8,  1943,  p.  6.) 

322.  January  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Na 

14,  exempting  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporatios 
from  certain  taxes  on  sugar  shipments  made  undo 
the  terms  of  Decree  No.  262  (see  Cuba  57,  Bci- 
LETiN,  May  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  9, 
1943,  p.  321.) 

323.  January  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Nc 

15,  exempting  from  import  duties  all  folder  i 
magazines,  posters,  and  pamphlets  published  i.' 
nations  at  war  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japa 
and  intended  as  propagimda  in  favor  of  the  demo, 
racies.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  9,  1943,  p.  322 

324.  January  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  Nc  ; 
36,  approving  the  regulations  for  the  Naval  Sp-v 
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Academy  (sec  Cuba  19,  Bi  lletin,  April  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  13,  1943,  p.  520.) 

325.  January  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  73, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
prices  for  the  new  crop  of  (xitatoes.  (Gaceta 
0/Sfifl/,  January  15,  1943,  p.  678.) 

326.  January  12,  1943.  General  Order  No.  1, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  further  regulating 
the  handling  of  merchandise  in  Cuban  ports. 
(See  also  General  Order  No.  7,  315  above.) 
(Gacfla  Ofidal,  January  15,  1943,  p.  678.) 

327.  January  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
141,  extending  for  1943  the  budget  for  expenses  in 
various  offices  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  compliance  with  Resolution-Law  No. 
16  (see  Cuba  64,  Bvi.letin,  May  1942).  {Gaceta 
Pfino/,  January  20,  1943,  p.  991.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

42a.  July  17,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  122, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  reexfjortation  of 
matches  of  any  kind.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  20, 
1942.) 

426.  July  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  134 
bis,  prohibiting  the  exfiortation  of  peanuts. 
{Gaceta  Ofictal,  July  27,  1942.) 

42r.  July  28,  1942.  Law  No.  51,  establishing 
control  over  the  issuance  of  bank  drafts,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sending  of  funds  from  the  country 
that  might  reach  enemy  countries  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  or  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  such  coun¬ 
tries.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  29,  1942.) 

Md.  July  28,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  139, 
providing  that  rice  may  be  exported  only  by  pro¬ 
ducers  or  by  persons  who  have  permanent  invest¬ 
ments  in  rice  growing  of  at  least  75,000  pesos. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  29,  1942.) 

50a.  September  28,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
277,  prescribing  distinguishing  markings  for  sail 
boats  of  the  national  registry.  (See  Dominican 
Republic  13,  Bulletin,  June  1942.)  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 

52.  (Correction)  October  10,  1942.  Executive 
Decree  No.  295,  prescribing  the  use  of  certain 
itandardized  and  marked  bottles  and  flasks  for 
nationally  produced  alcoholic  drinks  only;  fixing 
their  selling  price;  and  requiring  persons  who  are 
not  liquor  distillers  or  dealers  who  have  such  bot¬ 
tles  and  flasks  in  their  possession  to  sell  them  to 
distillers  at  the  fixed  prices.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1942.) 

52a.  October  19,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
313,  placing  the  Office  of  Rice  Control  in  charge 
of  the  issuance  of  export  permits  for  cattle,  meats. 


provisions,  fruits,  etc.  (sec  Dominican  Republic  27 
and  29,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
October  21,  1942.) 

526.  October  26,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
322,  establishing  control  over  supplies  of  quinine, 
requiring  the  declaration  of  stocks  on  hand,  and 
providing  for  the  sale  at  fixed  prices  of  any  quan¬ 
tity  if  required  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
Health  and  Welfare.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  28, 
1942.) 

52f.  October  27,  1942.  Law  No.  106,  amending 
Law  No.  854  of  March  13,  1935,  by  increasing 
the  import  tax  on  cotton  bags  from  2  cents 
(applicable  to  other  vegetable  fiber  bags)  to  20 
cents  per  gross  kilogram,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  importation  of  such  bags  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  sisal  bags  manufactured  in 
the  Republic.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  29,  1942.) 

58.  November  26,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
456,  establishing  the  permanent  official  time  for 
the  Republic  as  that  corresponding  to  the  75th 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  and  prescribing 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  official  time 
will  be  that  prescribed  by  the  Decree  of  August 
11,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic  45a,  Bulletin, 
March  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  28, 1942.) 

59.  December  16,  1942.  Law  No.  136,  making 
the  teaching  of  the  Portuguese  language  obligatory 
in  the  higher  elementary  grades,  secondary  schools, 
and  universities,  as  an  expression  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  American  solidarity  and  cooperation,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  Brazil.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  19,  1942.) 

60.  December  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
623,  permitting  the  free  fixing  of  working  hours 
by  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
longer  hours  and  more  working  days  are  fixed  than 
those  prescribed  in  specified  labor  laws,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  wages  must  be  paid.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

61.  December  26,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
684,  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  reexportation 
of  empty  bottles  and  other  containers  of  glass, 
except  in  the  case  of  bottles  and  containers  to  be 
filled  abroad  with  chemical  products  and  returned 
to  the  Republic  for  the  benefit  of  national  industry. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  December  30,  1942.) 

62.  December  26,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
686,  establishing  2m  office  for  the  control  of  the 
exportation,  importation,  production,  distribution, 
and  price  fixing  of  nails  and  of  elaborated  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  manufacture  of  nails.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  30,  1942.) 
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ECUADOR 

36.  Presidential  Decree  Xo.  1565.  (Regisiro 

Oficial,  .Septeml>er  29,  1942.) 

37.  Presidential  Decree  Xo.  1577.  {Rfgistro 

Oficial,  September  29,  1942.) 

41a.  October  20,  1942.  Executive  Decree  Xo. 
1669,  prohibiting  the  negotiation  of  contracts  for 
the  exportation  of  rice  without  prior  permission 
of  the  Rice  Processing  Control  Office.  {Registro 
Oficial,  October  26,  1942.) 

43.  October  21,  1942.  Executive  Decree  Xo. 
1677,  suspending  the  50  fjercent  surcharge  on  the 
importation  of  vegetable  indigo  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  {Rfgisiro  Oficial,  October  30,  1942.) 

44.  October  28,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  order¬ 
ing  a  decrease  in  or  exemption  from  the  tax  on 
telegraphic,  cable,  and  radio  communications  sent 
to  or  from  Ecuador  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
engaged  in  continental  defense  or  to  members  of 
their  families.  (Rfgisiro  Oficial,  Xovember  6, 
1942.) 

45.  November  26,  1942.  Withdrawal  of  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  from  V^ichy,  France,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .\ffairs.  (El 
Comercio,  Quito,  Xovember  28  and  December  4, 
1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

48.  December  15,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  Xo. 
102,  fixing  the  size  of  the  .Armed  Forces  for  1943. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  18,  1942.) 

49.  December  15,  1942.  Correction  of  Bulletin 
Xo.  4,  Treasury  Department  (see  El  Salvador  37, 
Bulletin,  January  1943),  fixing  maximum  sales 
prices  for  iron  and  steel  products.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  18,  1942.) 

CUATEMAI.A 

39a.  October  1,  1942.  Presidential  Order  creat¬ 
ing  an  agricultural  colony  in  the  uncultivated 
region  of  Pcisacuc  in  order  to  intensify  and  de¬ 
velop  agricultural  production,  especially  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  (La  Gaceta,  Guatemala, 
December  13,  1942.) 

56a.  December  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
Xo.  3029,  revoking  Decree  No.  3026  (see  Guate¬ 
mala  55,  Bulletin,  March  1943)  and  providing 
that  all  persons  and  corporations  licensed  to 
gather  crude  rubber  in  the  national  forestry 
reserves  be  taxed  on  the  difference  between  ex¬ 
ploitation  costs  and  the  purchase  price  fixed  by 
the  .Section  of  Eiconomic-Financial  Coordination 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  (Diario  de 
Cfntro  Amhica,  December  21,  1942.) 


57.  (Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  December  21, 1942)  I 

58.  December  28,  1 942.  Order,  Ministry  of  the  I 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  allowing  druggists  I 
and  pharmacists  until  January  31,  1943,  tocomplr  I 
with  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No,  I 
3030  (see  Guatemala  57,  Bulletin,  March  1943,  ] 
and  above).  (Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  Secciii 
Informativa,  December  29,  1942.) 

HAITI 

51  A.  (Correction)  .August  10,  1942.  Communi¬ 
que,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Presidency,  advisin; 
that  the  President  has  added  foodstuffs  to  the  lis 
of  articles  on  which  reexpiortation  was  prohibited  ^ 
by  the  Decree  of  March  19,  1942,  cis  amended  by 
the  Decree  of  July  15,  1942  (sec  Haiti  37  and  39, 
Bulletin,  July  and  December  1942).  (Le  Mom-  * 
teiir,  .August  10,  1942.) 

5\d.  August  7,  1942.  Executive  Decree  Na  I 
179,  facilitating  the  expedition  of  merchandise  to  ^ 
Haiti  from  other  countries  and  prescribing  pro-  ■ 
cedures  relative  to  consular  visas  on  invoices  and  * 
similar  matters.  (Le  Moniteur,  .August  10,  1942) 
51^.  September  5,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  194,  . 
giving  to  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  P 
Haiti  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  gold,  in  the  form  I 
of  specie,  bars,  ingots,  etc.,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  illegal  exportation.  (I.e  Moniteur,  September 
10,  1942.) 

52.  (Correction)  September  12,  1942.  Dec^e^ 
Law  No.  197,  forbidding  the  emigration  of 
Haitian  citizens  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  (U 
Moniteur,  September  14,  1942.)  * 

52a.  September  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  P 
Xo.  201,  reorganizing  the  port  services  of  the 
country  and  providing  for  close  coopieratioii 
between  that  service  and  the  Haitian  Coast 
Guard  organized  by  the  Decree  of  July  28,  1942 
(see  Haiti  51a,  Bulletin,  March  1943).  (Lt 
Moniteur,  September  17,  1942.) 

53a.  September  25,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  206, 
approving  the  contract  made  September  22,  1942 
between  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  for  the  extension  of  a 
$500,000  credit  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  51 1,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  (h 
Moniteur,  October  1,  1942.) 

57a.  November  — ,  1942.  Establishment  of  a 
Committee  for  the  Control  of  Requisitioned  .Ships, 
to  improve  the  movement  of  war  essentials  and  of 
cargoes  vital  to  the  country’s  internal  stability. 
(Foreign  Commerce  it'eekly,  Wa.shington,  January 
16,  1943.) 
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HONDIRAS 

2.  Presidential  Order  No.  466.  {La  Gaceta, 

December  11,  1942.) 

5.  Presidential  Order  No.  478.  {La  Gaceta, 
December  15,  1942.) 

20a.  October  22,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No. 
138,  approving  the  contract  signed  September  9, 
1042,  between  the  Government  of  Honduras  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  the 
(^'anting  of  a  $1,000,000  credit  to  be  used  for  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Inter-American  Highway  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  51c,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  March  1943,  as  corrected  below).  {La  Gaceta, 
December  12,  1942.) 

23.  December  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
58,  providing  for  1 50,000  lempiras  to  be  supplied 
iVom  a  special  fund  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  International  Exchange  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Monetary  System  and  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  war  materials.  {La  Gaceta,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1942.) 

24.  December  11,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2,  ratifying  Legislative  Decree  No.  41  of  January 
29,  1942,  relative  to  compulsory  military  service. 
(See  Honduras  7,  Bulletin,  June  1942.)  {La 
Gaceta,  December  16,  1942.) 

25.  December  16,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

8,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  51  of  .\ugust 
5,  1942,  relative  to  the  administration  of  frozen 
.\xis  funds.  (See  Honduras  16,  Bulletin,  Octo¬ 
ber  1942,  as  corrected  in  Bulletin,  December 
1942.)  {La  Gaceta,  December  19,  1942.) 

26.  December  17,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

9,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  57  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1 942,  relative  to  control  over  economic  and 
commercial  transactions.  (Sec  Honduras  22, 
Billetin,  March  1943.)  {La  Gaceta,  December 
23,  1942.) 

27.  December  18,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
11,  approving  Presidential  Order  No.  138  relative 
to  a  contract  with  the  Export-Imjxjrt  Bank  of 
Washington.  (.See  20a  above  and  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  51c,  Bulletin,  March  1943, 
as  corrected  below.)  {La  Gaceta,  Dcccmljer  28, 
1942.) 

28.  December  19,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

13,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  53  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22, 1942,  relative  to  frozen  Japanese  funds. 
(See  Honduras  17,  Bulletin,  January  1943.)  {La 
Gaceta,  December  30,  1942.) 

29.  December  19,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

14,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  54  of  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1942,  relative  to  frozen  Japanese  funds. 


(See  Honduras  18,  Bulletin,  January  1943.)  {La 
Gaceta,  December  30,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

23a.  March  24,  1942.  Decree  fixing  ceiling 
prices  for  raw  hides  in  all  the  Republic.  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  31,  1942.) 

236.  March  24,  1942.  Decree  fixing  ceiling 
prices  for  the  sale  of  salt  in  all  the  Republic. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1942.) 

23c.  March  24,  1942.  Decree  establishing  con¬ 
trol  over  the  exportation  of  pig  bristles  and  horse 
and  cow  hair.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1942.) 

112.  December  16,  1942.  Law  establishing  the 
Committee  for  the  Development  and  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Scientific  Investigation,  aimed  at  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

1 1 3.  December  23,  1 942.  Order,  Inter-De¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Propierty  and 
Business,  supplementing  previously  published 
lists  of  piersons  and  firms  included  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy  propierty  and 
business.  (See  Mexico  44,  45,  46,  Bulletin, 
Septemlier  1942;  52,  88,  Bulletin,  October  and 
December  1942;  93,  99,  Bulletin,  January 
1943;  and  82c,  84a,  846,  and  107,  Bulletin, 
March  1943.)  {Diario  Oficial,  January  9,  1943.) 

114.  December  28,  1942.  Decree  providing  for 
the  coinage  of  a  new  bronze  5-centavo  piece. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  31,  1942.) 

115.  December  29,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 
Monetary  Law  of  July  25,  1931,  and  indefinitely 
suspending  the  minting  of  5-centavo  cupro¬ 
nickel  and  2-centavo  bronze  coins.  {Diario  Oficial, 
December  31,  1942.) 

116.  December  29, 1942.  Decree  fixing  the  price 
of  one  peso  to  be  charged  for  the  6  photographs  of 
the  type  required  in  the  Federal  District  for  f>er- 
sonal  registration  and  identity  cards.  {Diario 
Oficial,  January  8,  1943.) 

117.  December  30,  1 942.  Decree  freezing  stocks 
of  hides  of  cattle  killed  in  the  slaughterhouses  of 
Guadalajara,  Puebla,  Torre6n,  and  Monterrey, 
and  placing  their  disposal  under  direction  of  the 
Department  of  National  Eiconomy.  {Diario  Oficial, 
December  31.  1942.) 

118.  December  30,  1 942.  Decree  repealing  the 
decree  of  March  24,  1942,  in  regard  to  maximum 
prices  for  hides  (see  23a  above)  and  establishing 
a  new  maximum  price  for  the  sale  of  fresh  hides  in 
the  Republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  31, 
1942.) 
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119.  January  13,  1943.  Decree  establishing 

control  over  the  exportation  of  rice.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  25,  1943.) 

120.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
National  Revenue  Law  for  1943  by  increasing  the 
beer  tax  from  4  to  5  centavos  per  liter,  in  order  to 
help  supply  additional  revenues  for  national  de¬ 
fense  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Diario 

January  22,  1943.) 

121.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  increasing  taxes 
on  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  for  national  defense  and  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  22, 
1943.) 

122.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  increasing  the 
consumer  tax  on  gasoline,  in  order  to  provide 
additional  revenues  for  national  defense  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  January 
22,  1943.) 

123.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  incretising  in¬ 
come  tax  levies  in  order  to  provide  additional 
revenues  for  national  defense  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1 943.) 

124.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  amending  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  regulation  of  the  income  tax 
law,  to  conform  to  the  amendments  made  to  the 
law  (see  123  above).  (Z)iar/o  0/cia/,  January  22, 
1943.) 

125.  January  20,  1943.  Decree  increasing  the 
export  duty  on  bananas,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
banana  disease  campaign  and  improvement  of  the 
fruit.  {Diario  O^cja/,  January  22,  1943.) 

126.  January  25,  1943.  Decree  prescribing  an 
increase  of  1  cent  per  liter  in  the  retail  price  of 
gasoline  in  all  the  Republic,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
creased  consumer  tax  levied  by  the  decree  of 
January  22,  1943  (see  122  above).  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  26,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

23a.  August  29,  1942.  Joint  Congressional 
Resolution  No.  51,  ratifying  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  70,  71,  72  (see  Nicaragua  4,  5,  and  6, 
Bulletin,  April  1942),  and  77  (see  Nicaragua  13, 
Bulletin,  July  1942)  relative  to  funds  and  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  of  enemy  nations.  (Mentioned 
in  La  Gaceta,  November  18,  1942.) 

22>h.  August  29,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
214,  regulating  leases.  (Mentioned  in  Revista 
Comercial  de  Nicaragua,  Managua,  November  1942.) 
23c.  August  29,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
227,  declaring  rubber  an  article  of  prime  necessity 


and  regulating  its  exploitation  and  exportation. 
{Revista  Comercial  de  Nicaragua,  Managua,  Novem¬ 
ber  1942.) 

24a.  October  7,  1942.  Joint  Congressioui 

Resolution  No.  231,  extending  the  State  d 
Economic  Emergency  until  May  31,  1944, 
{Revista  Comercial  de  Nicaragua,  Managua,  Novem¬ 
ber  1942.) 

2Ah.  October  9,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  Na 
232,  providing  that  as  long  as  the  State  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Emergency  continues  Presidential  Decree  No. 
69  and  Legislative  Decrees  Nos.  206,  214,  and  IT 
(see  Nicaragua  3a  and  21,  Bulletin,  May  1942 
and  January  1943  as  corrected  in  February  1943. 
respectively,  and  23i  and  23c  above)  shall  bt 
effective.  {Revista  Comercial  de  Nicaragua,  Mana¬ 
gua,  November  1942.) 

27a.  November  13,  1942.  Presidential  Deere 
No.  88,  breaking  relations  with  Vichy  Franct: 
prohibiting  all  commerce  with  occupied  France, 
and  extending  to  Vichy  France  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  70, 
71,  72  (see  Nicaragua  4,  5,  and  6,  Bulleto. 
.\pril  1942),  and  77  (see  Nicaragua  13,  Bulleto, 
July  1942).  {La  Gaceta,  November  18,  1942.) 

PANAMA 

45a.  October  19,  1942.  Decree  No.  268,  sus¬ 
pending  tempsorarily  the  provision  previowh 
applicable  to  small  fishing  boats  exempting  then 
from  the  obligation  of  obtaining  permits  to  navi¬ 
gate  in  waters  within  20  miles  of  the  coast,  in  order 
to  maintain  better  control  over  all  boats  movim 
in  such  w'atcrs.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  30,  1942.' 
4*1.  November  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  586. 

amending  Decree  No.  432  of  June  6,  1942  {« 
Panama  17,  Bulletin,  October  1942),  in  regarc 
to  control  over  all  kinds  of  funds  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  country.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  T, 
1942.) 

50.  November  3C,  1942.  Decree  No.  16,  OfBi* 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  ceiling  prices  in  Pananii 
City,  Colon,  and  their  environs  for  specifitc 
articles  of  prime  necessity  (powdered,  condensec 
and  evaporated  milk,  flour,  cornmeal,  matche. 
soaps,  and  crackers).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  December: 
1942.) 

51.  December  1,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4: 
prescribing  measures  for  the  control  of  rents  i: 
Panama  City,  Colon,  and  their  environs.  {Gact^ 
Oficial,  December  2,  1942.) 

52.  December  11,  1942.  Decree  No.  18,  Offic; 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  the  wholesale  price  of  sal' 
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(La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama,  December  12, 
1942.) 

33.  December  26,  1942.  Decree  No.  621,  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  corresfxjndence  with  enemy  or  enemy- 
occupied  countries,  with  the  exception  of  personal 
messages  sent  through  the  Red  Cross  and  official 
correspondence  authorized  by  the  Censorship 
Office.  {La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama,  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1942.) 

54.  December  28,  1942.  Decree  No.  19,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  extending  to  May  31,  1943,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ceiling  prices  established  on 
specified  articles  of  prime  necessity  by  Decree  No. 
9,  Office  of  Price  Control,  September  23,  1942 
(see  Panama  39,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  {La 
E’trella  de  Panama,  Panama,  Deccmlx-r  31,  1942.) 
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P.\RAGUAY 

22a.  .\ugust  21,  1942.  Decree  No.  14180,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  supply  of  medicinal  products  and  making 
funds  available  therefor.  {El  Pais,  Asuncidn, 
.August  26,  1942.) 

24..  September  11,  1942.  Decree-Law  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  loan  of  100,000  contos  (55,000,- 
000)  made  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  works  (see  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  16a,  Bui.i.etin,  September  1942, 
as  corrected  below),  and  providing  for  amorti¬ 
zation  and  interest  payments  on  the  loan.  {El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  September  24,  1942.) 

PERU 

34..  September  22,  1942.  Supreme  Decree 

carrying  out  Law  No.  9611  (see  Peru  34,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  by  establishing  the  National  Food 
Production  Promotion  Board.  {Economista  Perua¬ 
na,  Lima,  October  10,  1942.) 

56.  December  22,  1942.  Decree  requiring  a 
declaration  to  the  Director  General  of  Health  of 
all  stocks  of  cinchona  bark  or  alkaloids  (quinine) 
derived  from  such  bark  and  tilso  requiring  the 
registration  of  all  orders  placed  since  October  1 9, 

1942,  for  the  importation  of  alkaloids  of  quinine 
and  its  salts.  {Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  January  16,  1943.) 

57.  January  26,  1943.  Announcement  of  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Vichy, 
France.  {Washington  Times-I Jerald,  January  27, 

1943. ) 

UNITED  STATES 

265a.  October  19,  1 942.  Order  1 1 ,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  providing  for  the  rationing 


of  fuel  oil  in  thirty  eastern  and  mid  western  states 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  {Federal  Register, 
October  21,  1942.) 

328.  January  23,  1943.  Directive  XVII,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  delegating  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture  the  responsibility  for  the 
mobilization  and  utilization  of  farm  labor  re¬ 
sources.  {Federal  Register,  February  2,  1943.) 

329.  January  26,  1943.  Ration  Order  5C, 
.Amendment  15,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
prohibiting  all  nonessential  or  pleasure  driving  in 
the  gasoline  shortage  area  (eastern  states).  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  January  27,  1943.) 

330.  January  27,  1943.  General  revision  o 
export  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare.  {Federal  Register,  February  4, 
1943.) 

331.  January  30,  1943.  General  Order  2,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  prescribing  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  non-Federal  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  the  conduct  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Armed  Forces.  {Federal  Register, 
February  3,  1943.) 

332.  February  1,  1943.  Generzd  Order  3,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  designating  certain  areas 
as  critical  labor  shortage  areas.  {Federal  Register, 
February  4,  1943.) 

333.  February  1,  1943.  Issuance  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  of  policies  for  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  which  include  exercise  of  hiring 
controls  in  areas  of  manfjower  shortage.  {Federal 
Register,  February  4,  1943.) 

334.  February  2,  1943.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2575,  proclaiming  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  accorded  the 
privileges  granted  by  Public  Law  704,  77th  Con¬ 
gress  (see  United  States  221,  Bulletin,  November 
1942),  with  respect  to  prizes  captured  under 
authority  of  the  said  Government  and  brought 
into  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
taken  or  appropriated  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  said  Government. 
{Federal  Register,  February  3,  1943.) 

335.  February  7,  1943.  Ration  Order  17,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  providing  for  the  ration¬ 
ing  of  footwear.  {Federal  Register,  February  9, 
1943.) 

URUGUAY 

83ai.  September  1 7, 1 942.  Decree-Law  No.  1764, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  1631  of  June  18,  1942 
(see  Uruguay  53,  Bulletin,  November  1942)  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  national  civilian 
defense.  {Diario  Of  rial,  October  2,  1942.) 
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83o2-  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1766,  establishing  security  zones  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  other  cities.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  5, 
1942.) 

83i.  (Correction)  September  17, 1942.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  1767,  establishing  additional  secur¬ 
ity  zones  in  Montevideo.  {Diario  Oficial,  October 
5,  1942.) 

84A.  September  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  536/942,  clarifying  the  scope  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  of  May  2  (see  Uruguay  43,  Bulletin, 
September  1942),  that  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  jjetroleum  lubricants  except  to  supply  vessels. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  2,  1942.) 

85.  September  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1433/940.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  2,  1942.) 
85i.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1190/942,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  rationing  of  gas  oil.  {Diario  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1942.) 

86a.  October  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
933/A/941,  fixing  prices  and  prescribing  other 
measures  applicable  to  the  corn  imported  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  under  authority  of  the  decree 
of  July  30,  1942  (see  Uruguay  66,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  October  20,  1942.) 

86ft.  October  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1190/942,  amending  regulations  established  in 
Presidential  Decree  No.  494/942  of  April  24,  1942, 
as  amended  by  the  decree  of  August  14,  1942  (see 
Uruguay  40  and  72,  Bulletin,  September  1942 
and  January  1943),  in  order  to  promote  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  oflicial  entities  of  substitutes  for  liquid 
fuel.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  16,  1942.) 

86c.  October  7,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
994/C/941,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  6,000 
tons  and  1,500  tons  of  wheat  to  Chile  and  Brazil, 
respectively,  either  in  bulk  or  under  a  guarantee 
for  the  return  of  the  bags.  {Diario  Oficial,  October 
20,  1942.) 

81a.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  fixing 
ceiling  prices  for  coal  and  coke  products.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  14,  1942.) 

87ft.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
789/942,  declaring  a  specified  association  to  be 
illegal  and  ordering  its  disbandment  because  of 
anti-national  activities.  {Diario  Oficial,  October 
15,  1942.) 

88.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1433/940.  {Diario  Oficial,  Octolier  1 5,  1942.) 

89.  (Correction)  October  9,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1250/941,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for 
aviation  gasoline  sold  to  distributors  by  the 


.•\NCAP  (National  .Administration  of  Alcohol, 
Fuel,  and  Portland  Cement).  {Diario  Oficiei, 
October,  19,  1942.) 

89tt.  Octolier  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
264/942,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  specified  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  ANCAP  (turpentine,  oil,  gasolinr. 
kerosene,  carbon  dioxide,  etc.).  {Diario  Oficitl. 
October  19,  1942.) 

89ft.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  creit- 
ing  a  Commission  for  Construction  Planning  and 
Development  {ComisiSn  de  RacionalizaciSn  y  Fomm 
de  la  Edificacion),  in  order  to  achieve  a  better  and 
more  economic  use  of  construction  materials. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  21,  1942.) 

91(2.  October  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  1334,' 
942,  authorizing  the  use  until  November  29,  1942, 
of  scraps,  trimmings,  etc.,  of  newsprint,  for  printinf 
national  election  ballots  and  campaign  handbills. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  20,  1942.) 

101.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Dccrtt 
declaring  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  to  bt 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commmi 
fVeekly,  Washington,  January  23,  1943.) 

102.  December  14,  1942.  Picsidential  Deerw 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  alcohol  and  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  except  in  necessary  amounts  u 
supply  vessels.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  24, 
1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weeld), 
Washington,  January  23,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

65a.  October  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  801. 
Ministry  of  Promotion,  requiring  bread  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  State 
of  Aragua,  Carabobo,  and  Miranda  to  use  s 
least  10  percent  corn  or  yuca  flour.  {Gaati 
Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 

61a.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No- 
235,  restricting  specified  constitutional  guarantee 
and  regulating  rubber  sales  and  exports.  {GadU 
Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

61b.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No- 
238,  providing  that  any  exploiter  obtaining  man 
than  one  ton  of  rubber  per  year  will  receive  i 
premium  of  18  centavos  pier  kilogram,  figured  oc 
the  total  quantity  exploited.  {Gaceta  Oficit. 
October  9,  1942.) 

61c.  October  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2-E.  .4 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  StcKkraising,  fixiu 
rubber  prices  and  providing  that  rubber  may  bt 
sold  only  as  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Aer!- 
culture  and  Stockraising.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Octobc 
9,  1942.) 
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68fl.  October  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  52, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  requiring 
bread,  food  paste,  and  cracker  manufacturers  in 
the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Miranda. 
.4ragua,  and  Carabobo  to  use  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  South  American  flour  as  they  import 
from  North  America  and  requiring  their  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution  of 
October  3,  1942,  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion 
(see  65a  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  22, 
1942.) 

684.  October  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  53-12, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that 
persons  owning  two  or  more  automobiles  with 
interchangeable  wheels  or  tires  may  interchange 
them  provided  said  persons  have  obtained  a 
certified  copy  of  their  respective  registrations. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  22,  1942.) 

70.  October  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  56, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  certain  medicinal  products.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  27,  1942.) 

71.  October  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  57,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  lubricating  oils.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  30,  1942.) 

72.  November  2,  1942.  Resolution  No.  58, 
.National  Price  Regulation  Board,  rectifying  the 
retail  price  for  Mobiloil  given  in  Resolution  No. 
57  (sec  71  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  3 
1942.) 

73.  November  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
280,  creating  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Stockraising  the  post  of  consultant,  as  provided 
for  in  clause  6  of  the  modus  vivendi,  signed  between 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  October  13, 1942 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  56, 
Bulletin,  January  1 943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1942.) 

74.  November  7,  1942.  Resolution  No.  59, 
.National  Price  Regulation  and  Control  Board, 
requiring  bread,  food  paste,  and  cracker  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of 
.Aragua,  Carabobo,  and  Miranda  to  continue 
using  South  American  and  North  American  flour 
in  equal  quantities  and  to  use  a  10  percent  mini¬ 
mum  of  national  corn  and  yuca  flour  (see  65a  and 
68a  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  7,  1942.) 

November  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  281,  creating  the  National  Transportation 
Board  (Junta  Nacional  de  Transporte).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  9, 1942.) 

6.  November  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


282,  reorganizing  the  National  Price  Regulation 
Boards.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  9,  1942,  cor¬ 
rected  in  Gaceta  Oficial,  November  20,  1942.) 

77.  November  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

283,  increasing  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Pro¬ 
motion  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Transportation  Board  (see  75  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  9,  1942.) 

78.  November  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

284,  increasing  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion  to  cover  expenses  of  the  National  Price 
Regulation  Boards.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November 
9,  1942.) 

79.  November  13,  1942.  Resolution,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  that  in¬ 
dustrialists  may  not  transfer,  give  away,  or  sell 
articles  of  prime  necessity  without  special  author¬ 
ization  from  the  National  Price  Regulation 
Board,  which  will  also  fix  the  price  and  quantity. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  13,  1942.) 

80.  November  19,  1942.  Resolution  No.  61, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  carbide  without  spiecial  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  National  Price  Regulation  Board. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

81.  November  26,  1942.  Severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Vichy  Government. 
(Communication  to  the  press.  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  November  26,  1942.) 

82.  November  27,  1942.  Resolution,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  requiring  food  paste 
manufacturers  in  the  Federal  District  and  the 
States  of  Aragua,  Carabobo,  and  Miranda  to 
use  at  least  two-thirds  South  American  flour  and 
revoking  the  requirement  of  using  national  com 
or  yuca  flour  (see  65a,  68a,  and  74  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  30  1942.) 

83.  November  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  298,  authorizing  the  replacement  of  bills 
of  lading  covering  merchandise  for  Venezuela 
with  transshipment  in  Dutch  or  British  Guiana 
by  those  made  out  at  the  point  of  transshipment 
by  the  agent  or  captain  of  the  boat  carrying  the 
freight  to  Venezuela.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November 
28,  1942.) 

84.  November  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  358, 
Treasury  Department,  regulating  shipments  to 
Venezuela  from  British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  28,  1942.) 

85.  November  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1, 
National  Transpiortation  Board,  fixing  passenger 
fares  between  Caracas  and  Caucagua.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  28,  1942.) 
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86.  November  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2, 
National  Transportation  Board,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  motorized  freight  vehicles  between  Valencia 
and  Barquisimeto  except  with  sfiecial  permis¬ 
sion.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  28,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

16a.  (Correction)  June  6,  1942.  (£/  Pais, 

Asuncion,  September  24,  1942.) 

33a.  July  24,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
49,  approving  the  amended  agreement  of  June 
30,  1942,  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  Export-Impiort  Bank  of  Washington  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  $3,000,000  credit  made  available 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  Bank  on 
December  19,  1940,  to  provide  dollar  exchange 
for  Dominican  purchases  in  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  July  27,  1942.) 

51c.  (Correction)  September  9, 1942.  {La  Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  December  12,  1942.) 

61a.  December  4,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  on  certain  problems  of  maritime  trans¬ 
portation  and  litigation,  each  government  agree¬ 
ing  to  waive  claims  against  the  other  arising  out 
of  collisions,  damage  to  cargo,  and  the  rendering 
of  salvage  services.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  January  9,  1943.) 

62.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
January  2,  1943.) 

64.  January  4,  1943.  Declaration  of  certain  of 
the  United  Nations  (the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Australia,  Belgium, 
C^anada,  China,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Greece,  India,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  French  National  Committee),  issuing  formal 
warning  that  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  which  htis  been  owned  by  the 
nations  party  to  the  declaration  will  be  regarded 
as  invalid.  {Bulletin,  United  Slates  Department 
of  State,  January  9,  1943.) 

65.  January  6,  1943.  Adherence  of  Iraq  to  the 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April 
1942,  20a  and  204,  Bulletin,  January  1943.) 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
January  23,  1943.) 

66.  January  6,  1943.  .\dherence  of  Guatemala 


to  the  declaration  by  certain  of  the  United  Nation 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propierty  in  enemy, 
controlled  territory  (see  64  above).  {Diarit  ii 
Centro  Amhica,  Guatemala,  January  7,  1943.) 

67.  January  9,  1943.  Adherence  of  Brazil  to  tlv 
declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations  t«. 
garding  forced  transfers  of  piroperty  in  enemy-co^ 
trolled  territory  (see  64  and  66  above).  {J^ew  Tmi 
Herald  TViAunr,  January  10,  1943.) 

68.  January  11,  1943.  Treaty  between  the  Go*> 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  China  provid. 
ing  for  the  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of 
the  extra  territorial  and  other  special  privileja 
which,  under  treaty  provisions,  the  United  States 
has  hitherto  exercised,  as  have  other  nations,  ■ 
China,  and  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  variom 
other  matters  in  connection  with  this  relinquiik 
ment.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  January  16,  1943.) 

69.  January  13,  1943.  Agreement  between  tlx 
Governments  of  Cuba  tmd  Mexico  providing  Cot 
the  application  for  the  duration  of  the  Wcir  to  i» 
tionals  of  either  country  residing  in  the  other,  of 
the  Habana  Convention  of  1928  regarding  foreign 
ers,  which  exempts  such  nationals  from  compat 
sory  military  service  but  subjects  them  to  service 
in  their  respective  places  of  residence  as  piolioi^ 
fire  fighters,  or  militia,  in  case  of  necessity,  (fi 
Universal,  Mexico,  January  14,  1943.) 

70.  January  22,  1943.  .\greemcnt  between  tk 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mcxio% 
regulating  military  service  by  nationals  of  eitho 
country  residing  in  the  other,  for  the  duratia 
of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter;  providii| 
generally  for  the  registration  and  induction  ink 
the  armed  forees  of  the  country  of  their  residence 
of  nationals  of  the  other  country,  on  the  same  cok 
ditions  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  and  pri» 
leges  as  nationals  thereof.  {Bulletin,  United  Staa 
Department  of  State,  January  23,  1943.) 

71.  January  25,  1943.  Agreement  between  tk 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States  pik 
viding  for  the  detail  of  a  United  States  Navd 
Mission  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  {Press  Ro 
lease  Xo.  46,  United  States  Department  of  Stal^ 
January  25,  1943.) 

72.  February  4,  1943.  Agreement  between  tk 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  cmd  the  Ooh 
ernment  of  Uruguay  under  whieh  the  Bank  agrea 
to  establish  a  credit  of  $20,000,000  in  favor  (rf  tk 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  frnam; 
ing  of  a  program  of  public  works  and  agriculturt 
projects  in  Uruguay.  {Press  Release,  The  .Sccretk 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  February  4,  1943.)' 
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The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  arc:  English  edition,  $1.50;  Spanish  edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00. 
Single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each.  An  addition^  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each 
i  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

j  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

<  The  American  Nations  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

^  Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — *Colorabia — Costa  Rica — *Cuba — Dominican  Repiublic — ♦Ecuador 
^  El  Salvador  —  ♦Guatemala  —  Haiti  —  Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — ♦Panama — Paraguay — Peru 
S  Uruguay — Venezuela 

'  ji  The  American  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Asunci6n — *Bogot& — Buenos  Aires — ♦Caracas — Ciudad  Trujillo — ♦Guatemala — ♦Habana — La  Paz 
lima — Managua — ♦Mexico  City — Montevideo — ♦Panama — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Jo8£,  Costa  Rica 
^  San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile — ^Tegucigalpa 

♦Temporarily  out  of  print 

^  American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Catde — Coal  and  Iron — Coppier — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tin — Tonka  Bean 
(Booklets  on  additional  commodities  are  in  preparation) 

^  Club  and  Study  Series 

®  No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
%  American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Historical  Evolution  of  Inter- American  Coofieration  in  four  volumes, 
||i  $1.00.  No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  in  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The 
I  ■  War  and  th«  Americas,  one  volume,  describing  specific  applications  of  the  principles  of  inter-American 
'ii  solidarity  and  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Continent,  $0.25 

‘t' 

f .  Children’s  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

|  !  The  Pan  American  Union — ^The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brtizil — General  San  Martin — ^The  Incas 
i?  The  Panama  Canal — ^The  Pan  American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians 
j  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca 

j  Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
CaMMERCLAL  Pan  America — $1 .00  a  year 
A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
I  Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

'i  A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
1  The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 

ll;  A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 
If  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibuographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature 
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Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  Bio-Bibliographical  Index 
of  Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America  Since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  From  Texas,  $0.!^ 
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